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or thousands of years the Eskimos 
or, using their own and preferred 

word for themselves, the Inuit, lived 
in virtual isolation in a land remote, in- 
hospitable and unknown to the rest of 
mankind. But they were in tune with their 
environment, and their remarkable abil- 
ities to adjust, to learn and to cope with 
change have stood them in good stead in 
dealing with pressures from the industrial 
world of the twentieth century. In a world 
where relationships between govern- 
ments and native peoples are not always 
seen to be either fair or harmonious, the 
understanding that has developed be- 
tween the Inuit and government has been 
for the most part exceptionally produc- 
tive. In recent years, and after much 
dialogue with the Inuit, the government 
has become more sensitive to their in- 


Gunther Abrahamson, Chief, Social and Cultural Development, Indian and Northern Affairs, Ottawa 


tense attachment to the land, so central to 
the Inuit culture and heritage. In accept- 
ing the concept of land rights accruing 
without treaties to the original inhabitants 
of the Arctic, the government has pro- 
vided substantial sums of money to the 
Inuit to allow them to prepare their case 
for compensation, and to enable them to 
create the devices and structures which 
will ensure substantial control of their 
destinies. While total harmony is not al- 
ways present, there is ample evidence of 
progress in mutual understanding be- 
tween the Inuit and the government. The 
resolve to work together to ensure the 
preservation and enhancement of Inuit 
identity, and, in the process, to build a 
stronger and more unified country, is one 
to which the Inuit and the government are 
equally committed. 
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ORIGIN AND PREHISTORY 
OF THE ESKIMOS 





The origin of the autochthonous population of 
the Americas — Indians and Eskimos — has 
always been a source of speculation. The view 
long prevailed, on the strength of a hypothesis 
based on the Bible by the Spaniard Arias 
Montano in the sixteenth century, that the 
Indians were of Semitic stock. Some thought 
that they were descendants of the Canaanites 
who had been driven out of their homelands 
by the advance of the Israelites, others that 
they were a branch of the seafaring Phoeni- 
cians. Others again connected the Indians of 
America with the Carthaginians or even saw 
them as direct descendants of the Hebrews, as 
the Mormons still do today. Theories were 
also erected on the idea that Atlantis, before it 
vanished under the waves of the ocean, had 
joined Western Europe to the continent of 
America, so that the New World had gradually 
been settled via what is now the Atlantic 
Ocean. 


hile all these speculations related 
primarily to the origin of the North 
American Indians, which was sought without 
exception in the Old Worid and explained by 


| am east-west migration, the Englishman Boyd 


Dawkins in 1866 posed the question of the 
origin of the Eskimos and their culture, pub- 
lishing an article in the “Saturday Review” in 
London under the title of “Esquimaux in the 
South of Gaul”. A beginning had been made 
about that time on the excavation of sites from 
the late Ice Age in the South of France, and it 
had been discovered that some thousands of 
years ago Stone Age hunters had lived in this 
area and had specialized in the hunting of big 
game, including the reindeer. 

Dawkins, who was Professor of Geology 
and Palaeontology at Owens College in Man- 
chester, England, and director of the museum 
there, thought he saw striking resemblances 
between the late Ice Age finds in the South of 
France and the implements of the Eskimos, 
with which he was familiar from ethnographic 
reports and collections. He put forward the 
view that the North American Eskimos were 
blood relations of the Palaeolithic cave-dwell- 
ers of Europe. His hypothesis is called the 
reindeer-following theory today. Dawkins 
assumed that the climatic conditions of the Ice 
Age had caused Arctic animals, and as a 
consequence the hunting peoples who de- 
pended on them, to migrate gradually from 
the American Arctic through Siberia and Asia 
to Western Europe. Their descendants in 
Europe were the Magdalenian reindeer hunt- 
ers of the late Ice Age. Some 10000 years ago 
this people had then been forced by the rising 





Hans-Georg Bandi, born in 1920, is Professor of 
Prehistoric Archaeology at the University of Berne, 
Switzerland. One of his research subjects is Eskimo 
prehistory. He has done field work in NE Greenland 
and in Alaska, especially on St. Lawrence Island, south 
of Bering Strait. 


temperatures and the resulting movements of 
their game animals, which withdrew to colder 
climates, to set off on the return journey. They 
had thus finally crossed the Bering Strait to 
Alaska, where their descendants now lived as 
Eskimos. Dawkins had here been rather too 
bold in his assumptions, for migrations on the 
scale he envisaged have never taken place. But 
we shall see nevertheless that the Bering Strait 
area in fact played an important part in the 
settlement of the Americas by the Indians and 
Eskimos. 


f we are to outline the actual course of 

events, we have to have an idea of the 
conditions prevailing around the Bering Strait 
— which today divides Asia and America by 
only about 80 kilometres — towards the end of 
the Ice Age. Chiefly as a result of the lengthy 
investigations of the American geologist 
David M. Hopkins, we know that during the 
last or Wisconsin glacial period a land bridge 
was formed on several occasions between 
Siberia and Alaska as a consequence of the 
lowering of the sea level, and that this land 
bridge was at times of considerable extent. 


_Maps of the surrounding ccean reveal that a 


drop of only 35 metres in the sea level would 
create a land connection between the two 
continents. As large volumes of water were 
held back on land in the form of ice during the 
Ice Age, the lowering of the oceans must at 
certain periods have been substantially more 
marked — presumably up to 90 or 100 metres — 
and the land bridge at these times was there- 
fore extremely wide. It appears that there 
were two such dry phases during the Wiscon- 
sin glacial period, the first one sometime be- 
tween about 70000 and 35000 years ago (it is 
not as yet possible to give any more accurate 
dates). This phase was followed by a rise in the 
sea level with temporary flooding of the land 
bridge and the interruption of all communica- 
tion. Then about 25000 years ago a last pro- 
nounced drop in the prevailing temperatures 
led to a further lowering of the water level and 
thus made it possible to cross dryshod from 
Asia to America once more. The Bering land 
bridge was probably at its widest at that time. 
Its southern shore ran from Cape Navarin 
(halfway between Kamchatka and Cape 
Dezhnev) in the direction of Unimak Island 
which belongs to the eastern Aleutian islands. 
The northern shore must have been far up in 
the Arctic Ocean. It was an immense expanse 
of land with groups of hills at some places, 
the tops of which today form the islands in the 
Bering Sea: St. Matthew, Nunivak, St. Law- 
rence and the Diomedes. Like the adjoining 
areas of Siberia and Alaska, the land bridge 
had an Arctic climate with short, cool sum- 
mers and long, severe winters. The vegetation 
could only have been tundra, through which 
meandered the rivers that today reach the sea 
on the coasts of Siberia and Alaska. The same 


animals lived here as have left their fossilized 
remains in Siberia and Alaska, among them 
large mammals such as the mastodon, mam- 
moth, bison, caribou and musk ox. Evidence 
of their existence is occasionally found on the 
islands just mentioned, which they could only 
have reached while the land bridge was still in 
existence. It is thus a natural assumption that 
the men who hunted this big game must gradu- 
ally have extended the range of their living 
space from Asia to America. But before turn- 
ing to this question, we must briefly consider 
another phenomenon: the glaciation of North 
America at the end of the Ice Age. 


I the course of the last and severest stage of 
glaciation in the Wisconsin period, from 
about 23000 years ago, the ice masses advanc- 
ing from the eastern areas of the American 
Arctic joined those of the coastal ranges in the 
west to form a huge ice sheet that extended far 
to the south. This insurmountable ice barrier 
cut off Alaska — which curiously enough re- 
mained in part free of ice — from the rest of 
America. Because of the Bering land bridge, 


Alaska was therefore more an extension of 
Siberia. A change occurred only about 13000 


years ago, when an ice-free corridor was 
formed to the east of the Rocky Mountains, 
connecting Alaska once more to the rest of the 
North American continent. 

The Bering land bridge and the glaciation of 
North America during the Wisconsin glacial 
stage no doubt had a marked infli 
infiltration of human populations into ihe New 
World. Although finds that furnish clear evi- 
dence of this have not been very numerous up 
to date, so that very much remains theory, a 
few facts can be stated with certainty. We 
know, for instance, that Neanderthal man, 
who was widely distributed in the Old World 
in the first half of the last glacial period, never 
made his way to America. It was only the 
representatives of Homo sapiens sapiens, i.e. 
the direct ancestors of all human races still in 
existence today, that advanced rapidly and 
deeply into the American continent. It is also 
known that it was first of all representatives of 
proto- or semi-Mongoloid races that moved 
over the land bridge and advanced at a surpris- 
ing rate into the west and the southwest of the 
present-day United States. Whether this took 
place in one or two waves is an open question, 
but it is certain that these immigrants had 
reached the southern parts of North America 
before the ice cut off communications with 
Alaska and thus interrupted the infiltration 
route from Siberia over the land bridge to 
America about 23000 years ago. The peoples 
who belonged to the Palaeo-Indian culture 
that now developed in the south of the United 
States later continued their expansion as far as 
the south of South America. After the opening 
of the ice-free corridor to the east of the 
Rockies about 13000 years ago there was also 
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rence on the 


a certain backward migration into Canada and 
Alaska. We shail not occupy ourselves any 
further here with these developments, which 
finally led to the settlement of Indian tribes in 
large areas of North and South America. For 
we are primarily interested in the only non- 
Indian component of the early population of 
America, the Eskimos. 


t the very end of the Ice Age, about 12000 
to 15000 years ago, there must have been 
a further advance of hunting peoples from 
Siberia in a northwesterly direction to the 
Bering land bridge and thence into Alaska. 
These new immigrants are taken to be the 
members of an Arctic-Mongoloid race from 
which the present-day Eskimos are descend- 
ed. For the Eskimos in fact differ fundamen- 
tally from the Amerindians in anthropological 
as well as in linguistic and cultural respects. 
Their origin and history must have been differ- 
ent. Their ancestors, who arrived in America 
as we have just seen shortly before the end of 
the Ice Age and the resultant final disappear- 
ance of the Bering land bridge, brought with 
them a material culture quite distinct from that 
of the ancestors of the Indians. They were, 
however, like the Indians, initially inland hunt- 
ers who extended their hunting-grounds from 
Siberia over the Bering land bridge to Alaska. 
It is possible that other ancient Siberian tribes 
such as the Chukchi, Koryak and Itelmen are 
also descended from the Arctic-Mongoloid 
people that are thought to be the ancestors of 
the Eskimos. Otherwise there is no evidence 
of any relationship existing between the Eski- 
mos and any other prehistoric or more recent 
populations. 
The inland hunters who are believed to have 


been the forefathers of the Eskimos did not 
continue southwards after reaching Alaska, 


although this may well have been possible at 
the time because of the opening of the ice-free 
corridor. Instead they advanced to the east. 
More and more finds of the same type as that 
made in 1933 on the so-called “campus site” at 
the University of Alaska near Fairbanks are 
now being recorded throughout the Arctic 
from Alaska via the Northern Territories of 
Canada to Greenland. The characteristic ob- 
jects here brought to light are comparatively 
small stone implements often strongly remi- 
niscent of the forms and techniques of the 
same period in Siberia, China and Japan. If we 
consider the enormous extent of the area and 
the extremely rigorous climatic conditions, it 
is astonishing that the exponents of this 
“American Palaeo-Arctic tradition” should 
have reached North Greenland by the middle 
of the third millennium BC. Parallel to the 
infiltration of the Arctic zone of North Ameri- 





Earlier than 23000 years before present (BP) Proto- or 
Semi-Mongoloid groups, the ancestors of the Amer- 
indians, must have crossed the Bering land bridge, 
which was at times of considerable extent. 
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ca went a gradual adaptation of communities 
hitherto wholly dependent on inland hunting 
to coastal conditions and the hunting of ma- 
rine mammals. The various types of seals be- 
came more and more important as the basis of 
the immigrants’ livelihood. Suitable hunting 
implements were developed, particularly the 
so-called toggle harpoon head, an ingenious 
weapon that was gradually brought to perfec- 
tion. This adaptation of inland hunters to the 
living conditions on the Arctic coasts with 
their many hardships and dangers may be 
regarded as the birth of the Eskimo culture. 
There are still, it is true, some groups — such as 
the Caribou Eskimos in the Canadian Arctic — 
who depend more on the hunting of the cari- 
bou, although it is not quite clear whether they 
have retained an ancient way of life or have 
reverted to it in more recent times. This, 
incidentally, may be the reason why Boyd 
Dawkins saw such a close resemblance be- 
tween the Eskimos and the Magdalenian peo- 
ples of Europe in the Ice Age. His attribution 
of the origins of Eskimo culture to the Old 
World was, as we have seen above from the 
story of Siberian emigration, not altogether 
wrong, and his reindeer-following theory was 
mistaken only because it took him a little too 
far afield. 


B’ about 1000 BC a stage of development 
had been reached which justifies our call- 
ing the Arctic population Eskimos and speak- 
ing of an Eskimo culture. The focal point of 
this population was at that time still Alaska, 
where groups such as the Choris and Norton 
possessed all the attributes of hunting cultures 
beginning to specialize in the hunting of ma- 
rine mammals. Caribou still held a place 


among the standard quarries, but seals and 
watruses (the largest of the seal family with 


ivory tusks) were gaining in importance, while 
the hunting of whales was still too difficult an 
undertaking. In the first half of the first millen- 
nium AD there was a special development in 
northwest Alaska. The Ipiutak culture named 
after the principal excavation site on Point 
Hope also divided its efforts between the 
hunting of caribou and marine mammals. But 
the cultural bequest of this people includes, in 
addition to very carefully worked objects in 
stone, antler and ivory, some very curiously 
shaped artefacts revealing connections with 
unusual funeral customs that point back to 
Siberia and China. At about the same time, 
i.e. since the first half of the first millennium 
AD, there was a further cultural florescence on 
the Siberian coast and on St. Lawrence Island 
just off it. Favourable hunting conditions per- 
mitted the unusually rich cultural develop- 
ment embodied in the Okvik, Old Bering Sea 
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At the end of the Ice Age these “Palaeo-Indians” were 
blocked by the ice in the south of the USA. In the 
meantime another infiltration from Siberia approached 
the land bridge area. 
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and Punuk cultures. The ivory that was avail- 
able in great abundance was carved, decorated 
and used in many different ways. It is assumed 
that the appearance of Eskimo cultures on the 
Asian side of the Bering Strait was due to a 
backward migration out of western Alaska, 
which was already comparatively thickly pop- 
ulated in the second millennium BC. 

The centre of development gradually 
moved further and further to the east from 
these astonishing and individual prehistoric 
Eskimo cultures of the first millennia AD in 
northwest Alaska and on the Asian side of the 
Bering Sea. The Birnirk culture of North 
Alaska, which was related to those just men- 
tioned, led about the year 1000 AD to the 
Thule culture, which brought with it a more 
intense expansion of the Eskimo population 
into the Canadian Arctic and to Greenland 
because the whale was now definitely included 
among the marine mammals that were hunted. 
But before following up this development, we 
should cast a glance at the conditions prevail- 
ing in these regions prior to the spread of the 
Thule culture. 


W: have seen that groups of the earlier 
immigrants, who still depended on in- 
land hunting, had reached North Greenland in 
the middle of the third millennium Bc. Their 
culture there is referred to as Independence I. 
Other groups that took part in the same move- 
ment settled about this time in the Hudson 
Bay area. One of them is the Sarqaq culture, 
of which a branch spread to West Greenland; 
in the Canadian Arctic the Sarqaq culture led 
up to the Dorset culture in the first half of the 
last millennium BC. It is also in evidence in 
Greenland from about 500 Bc. Later the Thule 


culture was superimposed on the others, being 
the most clearly articulated form of Eskimo 


culture and the starting point of all subsequent 
developments. It still shows up in many ways 
through the patina of “civilization” that is 
steadily obliterating old traditions as a result 
of contacts with white men. 


n closing, it may be interesting to note that 

the Eskimos were the first representatives of 
the primaeval population of the Americas to 
come in contact with Europeans. When Eric 
the Red combed the fiords of southwestern 
Greenland for favourable sites for the estab- 
lishment of Northmen’s settlements in 982 or 
983, he came across traces of the Sarqaq or 
Dorset peoples. Later on the advance of the 
Inugsuk culture, an offshoot of the Thule cul- 
ture, led to a hostile confrontation of the two 
races, which may have been one of the reasons 
why the first attempt to colonize the American 
Arctic from Iceland ended in failure. O 
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This Arctic-Mongoloid population reached Alaska 
about 15000 years Bp, infiltrated the American Arctic 
and by adapting itself to the living conditions on the 
Arctic coast evolved an Eskimo culture. 
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FACETTES DE L’ARCTI 


Encore un véritable défi lancé aux pionniers 
avant un demi-siécle, P Arctique est aujour- 
@hui accessible en n’importe quel point grace 
a Pavion. Cependant beaucoup de gens éprou- 
vent le sentiment que cette région ne fait pas 
partie du sol habitable. En fait, des intéréts 
économiques et militaires, au plus tard depuis 
la Seconde Guerre mondiale, ont permis de 
lever le voile sur la paix et Pinconnu de ces 
pays situés au nord des frontiéres forestiéres 
et d’y faire pénétrer une haute civilisation 
jusqu’aux points extrémes du Grand Nord. La 
soudaineté de la mutation ne survint pas seule- 
ment sur le plan de la technologie, mais toucha 
encore plus vivement le domaine du compor- 
tement mental et spirituel des Inuit. 


Quelles sont les particularités du paysage na- 
turel de l’Arctique? Le nord du Canada est 
extrémement multiforme sous ses apparences 
désertiques. S’imaginer a propos de ce pays 
riche de contrastes un désert de glace, a ’ima- 
ge du continent antarctique, serait erroné. 

La caractéristique la plus «frappante» du 
paysage arctique n’est pas quelque chose de 
visible, mais quelque chose qui se ressent a la 
longue comme un manque: l’absence des 
arbres. 


Contrée en devenir 
Fait partie de l’Arctique canadien la zone au 





Jakob Weiss étudie la géographie 4 l'Université de 
Zurich. Depuis 1969, sous la direction du prof. F. Mil- 
ler (+1980), (McGill University, Montreal et Ecole 
Polytechnique Fédérale, Zurich), il a a plusieurs repri- 
ses visité l’Arctique canadien et le nord-ouest du 
Groenland. 
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nord des limites forestiéres ou, ce qui revient 
presque au méme, au-dela de l’isotherme de 
juillet de 10 °C. En considérant les structures 
géologiques par étages, on constate que le 
bouclier canadien en constitue le fondement, 
une croite rocheuse de granit et de gneiss 
vieille de plus de 600 millions d’années. Com- 
me le bord Est du bouclier est légérement 
bombé, les forces d’érosion fagonnérent les 
beaux paysages montagnards classiques des 
iles de Baffin, d’Ellesmere et d’ Axel Heiberg. 
Par endroits, elles émergent directement de la 
mer jusqu’a une altitude de 2600 m. Selon 
le changement des conditions climatiques, 
d’énormes masses de glace recouvrirent pres- 
que toutes les régions arctiques. Le recul des 
glaces, en des périodes plus chaudes, puis de 
nouvelles glaciations entrainérent tour a tour 
des immersions et des émersions de la croite 
terrestre, donnant ainsi naissance aux célébres 
contrées de fjords. 

Le centre du bouclier et son flanc ouest 
furent, sur de longues périodes, remplies de 
dépots. Aux endroits oti ils se solidifiérent et 
se plissérent, les sédiments fagonnérent des 
zones montagneuses ou les riviéres creusérent 
des sillons. Dans les régions moins soumises 
aux déformations, on trouve de vastes plaines 
et plateaux. Mais I’ceil du laique ne percoit pas 
toujours clairement partout ce soubassement 
géologique qui a subi des soubresauts drama- 
tiques au cours des ages. La plus grande partie 
de la surface visible est recouverte de sédi- 
ments récents, déposés durant ces derniers 
100000 ans. Ces jeunes formes de la morpho- 
logie se présentent comme l’arrangement 
«géométrique» d'un terrain disposé en poly- 
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gone, ou comme la formation «artificielle» 
d’un anneau de rochers ou comme dans la 
trace étrange d’un «esker». Elles appellent 
une explication quant 4 leur origine et sem- 
blent contenter le gotit des hommes de science 
pour leur conformité aux lois naturelles. A 
petite comme a grande échelle, diverses : 
interviennent: des crétes de glace poussent de 
terre; l’action du gel fait éclater la roche; le 
cours changeant des riviéres lave les moraines 
tandis que les glaciers poussent de nouveaux 
amas rocheux devant eux, se disloquent en 
icebergs jusque dans la mer, ou abandonnent 
en reculant des plages de galets. 
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SUSU 


La fascination du pergélisol 

Ainsi appelle-t-on un sol gelé en permanence, 
qu’il s’agisse de rochers, de sable ou d’humus. 
Dans les endroits ot les grandes glaciations 
n’ont pas agi comme une couverture isolante 
chauffante, on trouve des sols gelés jusqu’a 
une profondeur de 500 m. Le dégel estival ne 
pénétre que de 20 4 80 cm. Selon la nature de 
cette couche superficielle, matériaux fins ou 
galets, se forme alors une boue plus ou moins 
liquide qui, de gels en dégels répétés, prendra 
toutes les formes possibles. Le sous-sol de- 
meurant sans cesse durement gelé, les eaux de 
fonte ne s’infiltreront pas et, de méme que les 
pluies, s’écouleront rapidement et souvent en 
torrents, jusque dans les lacs et marécages, 
nombreux, ou dans la mer. D’un cété le risque 
des éboulements et d’un asséchement trop 
rapide, sur les pentes, ailleurs, la chance d’une 
humidité suffisante pour la végéiation. Le 
phénoméne du pergélisol rend aifficile tout 
projet de construction. 
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Summer near the “Little Matterhorn” on Axel Heiberg Island 





Un cecosystéme sensible 

Aprés un beau temps de printemps, mais 
encore froid, en maints endroits sans nuage, le 
soleil montant de plus en plus haut dans le ciel 
finit par briser la torpeur hivernale. Sous la 
neige fondante, les premiéres saxifrages pour- 
pres sont déja prétes a fleurir. La lumiére des 
jours de 24 heures du court été est exploitée au 
maximum par les plantes comme par les ani- 
maux. Des touches colorées, petites mais 
d’autant plus frappantes, des plantes et des 
lichens embellissent la toundra libre de neige. 
Comme dans les Alpes ov poussent en partie 
des espéces semblables et de nombreuses au- 
tres apparentées, l’ceil humain doit chercher a 
ignorer les couleurs aveuglantes et la violence 
des formes pour scruter les beautés cachées 
multiformes de apparent désert. L’«arbre» le 
plus grand, le saule, n’a plus que quelques 
centimétres de hauteur dans l’extréme nord; 
en revanche, son «tronc», de l’épaisseur d’un 
crayon, peut étre vieux de prés de 100 ans. 

Vu globalement, le monde vivant de I’ Arcti- 
que est cependant jeune. Il y a seulement 
10000 ans, de vastes étendues furent pour la 
derniére fois recouvertes de glace, tandis 
qu’aujourd’hui, il n’y a plus que 5%, en chiffre 
rond, du nord canadien 4 étre constitué de 
glaciers. Au fur et 4 mesure que reculaient les 
glaciers, plantes et animaux occupérent de 
plus belle les territoires ainsi libérés. Passe 
pour un signe de ce jeune degré d’évolution le 
cycle d’augmentation et de diminution de la 
population des lemmings: tous les 3 a 5 ans, 
survient une considérable diminution qui en- 
traine une non moins rapide diminution de la 
population des renards, car les renards se 
nourrissent, de 50 4 90%, de lemmings. Ensui- 
te de quoi, le chat-huant blanc, carnivore, ne 
peut plus non plus se répandre dans la méme 
mesure. C’est ainsi que la relative simplicité 
des rapports entre les membres dans I’ cecosys- 
téme et le petit nombre de ces rapports, de 
méme que le ralentissement des processus 
chimiques, expliquent la fragilité de Pespace 
vital arctique. 

Deux facteurs seulement peuvent influen- 
cer de telles données conformes 4a la «loi 
naturelle»: le temps et !/homme. L’étude de la 
biologie arctique suppose entre autre la con- 
naissance de lévolution, a travers les Ages 
géologiques, de la végétation et de la faune, 


The vast wastes of the Far North, looked at in 
detail, are full of life and colour. Protection 
against cold, good camouflage and rapid 
growth are qualities demanded by the rigor- 
ous climate with its brief summer and long, 
dark winter. Yet only about 5 per cent of the 
Canadian Arctic, with its wide plains and 
impressive mountain ranges, is actually cov- 
ered by ice. 


Die weite Eindéde des Nordens ist im Kleinen 
voller Farben und Leben. Kalteschutz, Tar- 
nung und rasches Wachstum sind Anpassun- 
gen an das harsche Klima mit nur kurzem 
Sommer und langem, dunklem Winter. Die 
kanadische Arktis mit ihren weiten Ebenen 
und eindriicklichen Bergwelten ist nur zu 
etwa 5% von Eis bedeckt. 


Les vastes espaces nus du Grand Nord sont, 
dans le menu, animés de couleurs et de vie. 
Se protéger du froid, se camoufler, croitre en 
vitesse, c’est s’adapter aux rigueurs d’un 
climat déterminé par le bref été et le long et 
ténébreux hiver. Les plaines infinies et les 
impressionnants reliefs de l’Arctique cana- 
dien ne sont couverts de glace que sur envi- 
ron 5% de leurs surfaces. 
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Arctic hares near glaciers, only 1000 kilometres from the North Pole 





The egg lies on the bare ground not far from the snow 
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The ptarmigan relies on its camouf 





vec toutes leurs formes d’adaptation et de 
yendances réciproques. Une telle étude 
s’avére nécessaire si lon veut comprendre de 
prime abord la part d’influence humaine. Cela 
est d’autant plus difficile que nous sommes a la 
fois sujet et objet de l’étude et que l’cecologie 
est la science de ce qui n’est pas manipulable. 


Non seulement le froid... 
C’est le froid qui, au premier regard, semble 
constituer la menace la plus manifeste pour la 
croissance des plantes. D’autres facteurs néga- 
tifs pésent dun poids aussi lourd: les vents 
eés de flocons de neige et de cristaux de 
- exercent une forte abrasion; les glisse- 
menis de terrain déracinent les plantes; de 
‘exposition dépendent la bourbe ou le désert 
ie sol est généralement pauvre en phospho- 
en azote. De surcroit, vers le nord, les 
ions saisonniéres d’énergie solaire 
t de plus en plus grandes. Compte tenu de 
cumulation de difficultés, la lutte pour 
les plantes et les animaux, se 
re les espéces que contre les 


a proximité 

plus ou moins iniiiédiate: la plante doit de 
surcroit assurer sa protection. Parmi les quel- 
que 500 espéces de plantes, nombreuses sont 
celles qui se créent un propre microclimat 
grace a une enveloppe pileuse. Des surfaces 
foncées, au sol et dans l’enveloppe des plan- 
tes, permettent d’absorber le rayonnement 
solaire si bien que, méme lorsque la tempéra- 
ture de Pair est negative, la croissance est 
yssible. La faculté d’interrompre le 
métabolisme et certains composés chimiques 


dans les cellules permettent également de se 
protéger contre les brusques gelées. Rares 


sont les plantes survivant une année. Leur 
propagation s’opére davantage sur un mode 
végétatif que par reproduction sexuée. Si les 
plantes sont bien armées pour se protéger et 
s’adapter, on n’en trouve aucune, dans toute 
la région arctique, qui soit équipée d’épines ou 
de poison pour se défendre. 


... de méme que les hommes 

Si l’énergie solaire, combinée avec I’eau et les 
substances nutritives tirées du sol, permet la 
vie végétale, les plantes 4 leur tour garantis- 
sent l’existence d’herbivores, puis les herbivo- 
res celle des carnivores. Le cycle complet se 
boucle lorsqu’on rend au sol les feuilles, les 
excréments et les cadavres d’animaux morts. 
Une petite oasis surgit inopinément, presque 
comme une plante en pot, au milieu de la vaste 
étendue chauve de la toundra. Sous la luxu- 
riance, on découvre les cornes d’un crane de 
busc en putréfaction. Ou l’on découvre des 
prairies d’un vert lumineux au pied d’un ro- 
cher a oiseaux et, désormais de plus en plus 
fréguemment, aux abords des dépdots de détri- 
tus des camps. Méme le jalon abandonné par 
un prospecteur, jalon que les renards utilisent 
faute de réverbéres pour se soulager, sera 
garni d’un ourlet vert-clair. 

La circulation de gros véhicules dans la 
toundra gelée de lhiver entraine de graves 
conséquences. La ou le tapis continu de ver- 
dure est déchiré, le soleil estival va exercer 
une profonde action de fonte dans le pergélisol 
et rompre la stabilité des cristaux de glace. 
Les orniéres se creusant de la sorte de plus en 
plus profondément formeront finalement un 
obstacle insurmontable aux mémes véhicules. 
Tandis que, sous des latitudes plus méridiona- 
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The icebreaker “C.C.G.S. Louis S. St. Laurent” off Cape Herschel 











A few older aircraft are still in service (here a DC-3) 
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les, il serait peut-étre possible de reconstituer 
la verdure, un pareil attentat a l’équilibre 
naturel ne peut plus, 4 vues humaines, étre 
réparé dans |’ Arctique. 


L’hiver le plus long sans hiber- 
nation 

Dans I Arctique, il n’y a aucun refuge a l’abri 
de la glace. C’est pourquoi l’hibernation est a 
peine envisageable. Seules les plumes, la four- 
rure ou la migration permettent aux animaux 
de lutter contre le long hiver. A l'exception du 
Ground Squirrel (citellus parryi), capable 
d’abaisser la température de son corps a 1 °C, 
tous les autres animaux demeurent actifs. 

Les trois espéces de caribous de l Arctique 
canadien sont apparentées aux rennes a demi- 
domestiqués de l’Eurasie. De grands trou- 
peaux font de longs déplacements a travers les 
Barren Grounds pour passer l’hiver dans les 
foréts de coniféres subarctiques. Mais de pe- 
tits groupes parviennent aussi jusqu’aux poin- 
tes nord des files. Autour de 1900, on a estimé 
les caribous au nombre de 2 4 3 millions. On 
n’en compte aujourd’hui plus qu’un dixiéme. 
Aussi longtemps que les Inuit et les Indiens 
ont chassé les caribous nageants, de leurs 
kayacs, au moyen de lances, ou sur terre ferme 
au moyen de piéges, d’arcs et de fléches, pour 
confectionner ensuite tous les objets imagina- 
bles, du manteau aux patins, le troupeau 
demeura fort. Mais il diminua rapidement dés 
le moment ou des chasseurs 4 la balein 
chassérent pour leur viande et of lus: 
armes a feu se répandit. 

Le loup suit les traces du caribou. Il n’est 
sans doute pas le médecin précautionneux tel 
que souvent il est représenté, mais il est encore 
moins l’incarnation du mal tel que les contes 
Pont illustré. Qui a rencontré des loups com- 
prendra mal pourquoi l’on a pourchassé ces 
«bétes sanguinaires» presque jusqu’a |’exter- 
mination totale. Depuis que l’éthologie a don- 
né une nouvelle vision du comportement, 
exemplaire pour l’entendement humain, des 
loups au sein des tribus animales, on a pu 
lutter 4 temps contre le mythe coriace du loup 
meurtrier. 


The many straits not only support numerous 
forms of life, from plankton to the polar bear, 
from the whale to the tern, but are also lines 
of communication. The frozen waters furnish 
routes for dog-sleds or, today, motorized 
sleds, the many coastal stations are supplied 
by icebreaker convoys in summer. But air- 
craft of one kind or another are now indis- 
pensable in all seasons. 


Die vielen Meeresstrassen ermdglichen nicht 
nur reiches Leben — vom Plankton bis zum 
Eisbar, vom Walfisch bis zur Seeschwalbe -, 
sie sind auch eigentliche Kommunikations- 
wege. Fiir Hundeschlitten oder fiir Motor- 
schlitten ist das Meereis unentbehrliche 
Bahn; von Ejisbrecherkonvois werden zur 
Sommerzeit die vielen Kiistenstationen ver- 
sorgt. Unersetzlich bleiben aber das ganze 
Jahr hindurch die Flugzeugeinsatze. 


Les nombreuses routes maritimes favorisent 
un riche développement de Ia vie animale, du 
plancton a l’ours blanc, des cétacés aux hi- 
rondelles des mers; elles sont des voies de 
communication. Les traineaux a chiens ou a 
moteur passent nécessairement par la mer 
de glace. Des convois de brise-glace ravitail- 
lent en été les stations cétiéres. Cepencant, 
durant toute I’année, les missions aériennes 
demeurent irremplagables. 
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KNUD RASMUSSENS 


BEGEGNUNG MIT DEN INUIT 
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Netsilik Inuit beim Tachsnacion Photostapliter von Knud Raspusent in SES er Jahren. 


Als Inuk, Mensch, in der Mehrzahl Inuit, 
bezeichnen sich die Eskimo selbst, wahrend 
der heute fiir dieses Volk allgemein tibliche 
Name wahrscheinlich aus einem Dialekt der 
Algonkin-Indianer stammt und — verachtlich — 
«Rohfleischesser» bedeutet. Mit Inuit in 
ihrem ee eine mehrtausendjah- 
verkér ‘pernden Zustand zusam- 
ws Gncitcekiaie war noch in der ersten Halfte 
unseres Jahrhunderts méglich. Besonders ein- 
drickiich ist der Bericht, den uns Knud Ras- 
nessen, der bertiiamte danische Arktisfor- 
r (1872-1933), von einer solchen Begeg- 
nung hinterlassen hat. Als Sohn einer grénlan- 
dischen Mutter sprach er fliessend eskimoisch, 
kannte das Leben in der Arktis von Grund auf 
und brachte den Jagern des Hohen Nordens 
ebensoviel menschliches Verstandnis wie wis- 
senschaftliches Interesse entgegen. Er war 
deshalb sehr empfanglich und geeignet fiir 
Kontakte mit Eskimo, die noch nie oder nur in 
Ausnahmefallen Weisse gesehen hatten. Die- 
ses Erlebnis hatte er anlasslich der 5. Thule- 
Expedition, die er zusammen mit einer Reihe 
danischer Forscher, wie dem Ethnologen Kaj 
Birket-Smith, dem Archaologen Therkel Mat- 
thiassen und dem Kartographen Peter Freu- 
chen, sowie den groniandischen Helfern Qavi- 
garssuaq Miteg («EKiderente») und Arnaru- 
junguag («Kleine Frau») von 1921 bis 1924 
durchfuhrte. 


a Yagqitic 


usgangspunkt der Expedition war Grén- 

land, Endstation das Gebiet der Bering- 
strasse, die Alaska von Sibirien trennt: riesige 
Distanzen wurden zurtickgelegt, enorme Stra- 
pazen tiberstanden und zahllose wissenschaft- 
liche Unterlagen von unschatzbarem Wert 
zusammengetragen. 

Am 7.September 1921 hatte die Expedition 
mit der gesamten Ausriistung, wozu nicht 
zuletzt auch die Schlittenhundegespanne ge- 
hdrten, auf dem kleinen Motorschoner «See- 
k6nig» Upernivik an der grdnlandischen 
Westkiiste verlassen. Nach vierwdchiger 
Fahrt tiber das mit Eisschollen bedeckte Meer 
ging man im Norden der Hudson Bay an 
einem einsamen Strand Arktisch Kanadas an 
Land. 
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Ende November konnte mit den Erkundun- 
gen begonnen werden. Nach wenigen Tagen 
kam es zu der ersten Begegnung mit den Inuit: 
«...plétzlich verstehen wir, ein jeder auf sei- 
nem Schlitten stehend, dass etwas die Nase 
der Hunde gestreift haben muss. Sie senken 
die Schwanze, ihre Halse werden lang, und die 
Schnauzen fahren dicht tiber den Schnee 


hin... Drei bis vier Kilometer voraus gewahr- 
te ich eine schwarze Linie, welche sich tiber 
das His draussen in der Forde hinzog... Den 


Feldstecher heraus! Und nun begann ich zu 
unterscheiden: eine ganze Reihe Schlitten mit 
vielen Hunden... Ein Mann hatte sich von der 
Schlittenreihe losgelést und kam tiber das Eis 
gelaufen... Ich wusste, dass ich vor einem 
grossen Augenblick der Expedition stand. 
Diese Menschen waren es, denen meine Reise 
galt, und ob nun ... der Mann, der mit einer 
Harpune in der Hand auf mich zugelaufen 
kam ... Freundschaft oder Feindschaft bedeu- 
tete», war in diesem historischen Augenblick 
gleichgiiltig: Knud Rasmussen lenkte seine 
Schlittenhunde direkt auf den Inuk zu. «Als 
sie ihn endlich erreichten, wurden sie ganz 
wild. Alles an ihm war fremd fir sie, sein 
Geruch und seine Kleidertracht, und sein son- 
derbarer Tanz, um ihren zwolf offenen Ra- 
chen zu entgehen, schien sie auch nicht gerade 
zu beruhigen. <Steh still, rief ich, und gleich- 
zeitig warf ich mich in einem machtigen Satz 
vom Schlitten zwischen die Hunde, um ihn zu 
umarmen.» 

Eine der Uberraschungen dieser ersten Be- 
gegnung der Mitglieder der 5. Thule-Expedi- 
tion mit den damals noch praktisch unbekann- 
ten kanadischen Eskimo bestand darin, dass 
keinerlei Sprachschwierigkeiten bestanden: 
der grénlandische Dialekt wurde von diesen 
Inuit ohne weiteres verstanden, obgleich der 
Zeitpunkt weit zuriick lag, zu dem sich die 
Vorfahren der heutigen Gronlander tiber den 
Smith Sound von Arktisch Kanada nach 
Grénland abgesetzt hatten. 


as Interesse der Teilnehmer an der 5. Thu- 
le-Expedition galt in Kanada insbesonde- 
re den Iglulik-Eskimo auf der Melville-Halb- 
insel und im Norden von Baffinland, den 


Netsilik-Eskimo auf der Boothia-Halbinsel 
und siidlich davon, sowie den Karibu-Eskimo 
(benannt nach dem amerikanischen Wildren, 
dem Karibu) déstlich der Hudson-Bay. Letz- 
tere haben im Gegensatz zu den meisten an- 
deren Eskimogruppen, die ganz oder weit- 
gehend von Meersdaugetieren abhangig sind, 
eine mehrheitlich auf Inland- bzw. Karibujagd 
ausgerichtete Kultur. Es scheint sich bei ihnen 


um eine Gruppe zu handeln, deren Vorfahren 
entweder die volle Spezialisicerung auf die 


Robben-, Walross- und Waljagd im Kiistenbe- 
reich nicht mitgemacht haben oder aber durch 
die reichen Karibubestande in den Barren 
Grounds veranlasst wurden, ihren Lebens- 
raum wieder ins Inland zu verlegen. 


ahrend Kaj Birket-Smith die Aufgabe 

hatte, diese Karibu-Eskimo in ethnogra- 
phischer Hinsicht zu studieren, verdanken wir 
Knud Rasmussen anschauliche Berichte tiber 
seine Begegnungen mit ihnen. Man hat meh- 
rere Untergruppen zu unterscheiden, von de- 
nen hier die Harvaqtérmiut am Unterlauf des 
in den Chesterfield Inlet mindenden Kazan- 
Flusses und die Padlimiut stidlich davon bis 
zur Waldgrenze erwdahnt seien, weil Rasmus- 
sen ganz besonders mit ihnen Kontakt hatte. 
«Am 19. Mai» —es war im Jahre 1922 —«passie- 
ren wir den ersten Wohnplatz der Harvaqtoér- 
miut, des Volkes der Stromwirbel ... Wir 
hatten einen Hiigelkamm erreicht, als wir zu 
unserer grossen Uberraschung einen Wohn- 
platz an einem kleinen See gewahrten, wo die 
Leute in grosser Verwirrung zwischen den 
Schneehausern hin und her liefen. Unser Auf- 
tauchen schien grosse Aufregung hervorzuru- 
fen. Die Kinder und Frauen waren in die 
Hauser gejagt worden, draussen blieben nur 
zwei Manner, die beide dicht nebeneinander 
mit der Front gegen uns auf einem Schnee- 
block sassen. Man sah ihnen deutlich an, dass 
wir nicht fiir Freunde gehalten wurden.» Das 
Misstrauen beruhte darauf, dass damals die 
Zeit noch nicht weit zuriick lag, als Indianer 
bei jeder Gelegenheit Eskimolager iiberfallen 
hatten, und die alten Fehden, die von beiden 
Seiten mit gleich grosser Grausamkeit gefiihrt 
worden waren, standen in frischer Erinne- 
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rung. Fir Rasmussen war es interessant fest- 
zustellen, dass diese Menschen die Indianer 
als «Itqigdlit» bezeichneten, ein Name, der in 
gronlandischen Sagen ebenfalls vorkommt. 
Die Kinder der Karibu-Eskimo kannten ein 
Spiel, «Die Indianer kommen», bei dem sich 
alle in einer Reihe hinter einer Frau aufstell- 
ten, wo ein «Indianer» sie zu ergreifen ver- 
suchte. Dieses Spiel geht auf eine Legende 
zuriick, die Rasmussen erzahlt wurde: «Es war 
einmal ein Indianer, der iiberfiel einen Wohn- 
platz, wo viele Kinder und nur eine erwach- 
sene Frau zu Hause waren. Diese stellte sich 
vor die Kinder, welche sich in einer langen 
Reihe hinter ihr hielten, und die Arme aus- 
breitend, suchte sie diese zu beschiitzen. Aber 
der Indianer war so behend, dass er ein Kind 
nach dem anderen hervorzog und totstach. 
Zum Schluss war kein Kind mehr iibrig. «Das 
macht nichts», sagte die Frau, <ich bin nicht 
bése, ich bin nicht bése.>— <Ich bin sehr bése>, 
rief der Indianer. Aber da riss die Frau pl6tz- 
lich ihr Messer hervor und hieb ihm iiber die 
Augen. Er taumelte geblendet umher und rief 
aus: <Wer hat mich geblendet? Wer hat mich 
geblendet?>. . .» 

Erst als Rasmussen und seine Begleiter sich 
zu erkennen gegeben hatten, beruhigte man 
sich in dem Lager der Harvaqtérmiut. «Der 
Schrecken, den unsere Ankunft in der Siedlung 
verbreitet hatte, schlug nun in eine ausser- 
ordentliche Ausgelassenheit um, die oft recht 
lastig war. Sie waren so aufdringlich und neu- 
gierig, dass sie in unserer Schlittenladung her- 
umwihlten, sobald wir nur den Riicken wand- 
ten, um zu sehen, was wir bei uns hatten.» Am 
31.Mai gelangte die Expedition dann zu 
einem Lager der Padlermiut, der Pfeilvolk- 
leute. Es handelte sich nur um wenige Zelte, 


aber dort wohnte ein Mann namens Bi 
juk, von dem Rasmussen viel Interessantes 


erfahren sollte. Allerdings erlebte er gleich zu 
Beginn des Aufenthaltes eine Enttauschung: 
diese Menschen hatten bereits gelegentliche 
Kontakte mit Handelsposten der Hudson- 
Bay-Gesellschaft; ihr traditionelles Kulturgut 
begann sich bereits mit Blechgefassen und 
anderen Importgiitern zu vermischen, Kon- 
serven wurden konsumiert, Bogen und Pfeil 
waren als Jagdwaffe schon weitgehend durch 
das Gewehr verdrangt worden, alles Dinge, 
die gegen Fuchsfelle eingetauscht werden 
konnten. Aber im grossen und ganzen hatte 
ihre Kultur das urspriingliche Geprage noch 
behalten. Davon zeugt die wissenschaftlich 
fundierte Beschreibung des materiellen Besit- 
zes und der sozialen Struktur der Karibu- 
Eskimo durch Kaj Birket-Smith in den grund- 
legenden Berichten tiber die 5. Thule-Expedi- 
tion. Eingehend sind dort die Winter- und 
Sommerunterkiinfte, die Jagd- und Fischerei- 
methoden, das Sammeln zusatzlicher Nah- 
rungsmittel, die Waffen und Gerate, die Klei- 
dung und der Schmuck beschrieben; ausser- 
dem macht der Autor zahlreiche Angaben 
iiber die soziale Organisation, tber den tag- 
lichen Verlauf des Daseins und die wichtigsten 
Ereignisse und Phasen im Leben eines Karibu- 
Eskimo, wie Geburt, Namengebung, Kind- 
heit, Pubertat, Heirat, Krankheit und Tod. 
Die materielle Kultur war in der Folge wie bei 
allen Naturvélkern der Beeinflussung von aus- 
sen starker ausgesetzt, wahrend die sozialen 
Verhaltnisse und die Denkweise langer eigen- 
standig blieben. Zur Zeit der 5. Thule-Expedi- 
tion war es noch zu keinen Kontakten mit 
christlichen Missionen gekommen. 

Als einzige Winterwohnung benutzte man 
Schneehiitten, die trotz Temperaturen bis zu 


-50°C nicht geheizt wurden, da man im Ge- 
gensatz zu den Kiisteneskimo nicht iiber Tran- 
lampen verfiigte; eine Art Kerze aus Moos 
und Karibufett diente zur Beleuchtung. Ge- 
kocht wurde iiber kleinen Feuern aus Reisig, 
das man sich hier in der Nahe der Waldgrenze 
— im Winter allerdings nur mit grosser Miihe — 
beschaffen konnte. Im Sommer wohnten die 
Padlermiut in grossen, kegelf6rmigen Zelten 
aus Karibufell, die trotz eines zuoberst offen 
gelassenen Abzugloches meist raucherfiillt 
waren. Im Gegensatz zu den Kiisteneskimos 
wirkte hier alles sehr schmutzig, und jeder- 
mann war mit zahlreichen Lausen behaftet. 
«Wir hatten geradezu den Eindruck, dass man 
die kleinen Parasiten gern habe, weil sie 
ebenso wie die Karibus Vorlaufer des Som- 
mers waren... wahrend des Winters konnten 
sie in den kalten Schneehiitten nicht gedei- 
hen.» Fir Rasmussen bestand kein Zweifel, 
dass diese Menschen «sicher die abgehartet- 
sten dieser Welt sind. Ihr Land legt ihnen 
harte Lebensbedingungen auf, und doch er- 
scheint es ihnen als das beste auf der Erde. 
Uns fielen am meisten die schroffen Gegensat- 
ze auf; entweder leben sie in tiefer Not oder in 
einem so wunderbaren Uberfluss, dass sie 
uber den guten Zeiten alle Schwierigkeiten 
vergessen, die sie iiberstanden haben, und 
auch die, welche noch lauernd in der Dunkel- 
heit des neuen Winters liegen.» 


xistenzgrundlage war die Karibujagd. So- 

lange man dieses Wild auf seinen jahres- 
zeitlichen Wanderziigen nach Norden bzw. 
nach Siden lautlos mit Pfeil und Bogen er- 
legte, hielt es sich seit Urzeiten an die gleichen 
Routen. Die fiir den Jager leichtere Jagd mit 
der Flinte hatte bald einmal zur Folge, dass die 


erschreckten Karibus nicht im voraus bere- 
chenbare Wege einschiugen. So kam man 


zwar zeitweise leicht zu grosser Beute, aber 
dazwischen folgten Hungerperioden, denen 
Menschen und die fiii ihre Existenz sehr wich- 
tigen Schlittenhunde zum Opfer fielen. 

Von den bis kurz zuvor bei der Karibujagd 
angewandten Methoden zeugten kilometer- 
lange parallele Reihen von Steinmarkierun- 
gen, durch welche die fliichtenden Herden 
gejagt wurden, so dass sie am verengten Ende 
von dort versteckten Jagern mit Pfeilen erlegt 
oder — wenn sie ins Wasser getrieben wurden — 
vom Kajak aus mit dem Speer erlegt werden 
konnten. Im Winter wurden die vereinzelt in 
den Barren Grounds zuriickbleibenden Kari- 
bus auch mit Hilfe von Fallgruben im Schnee 
gefangen. Verglichen mit der Karibujagd war 
alles andere nebensachlich. Fische wurden mit 
der Angel gefangen oder in kinstlich gestau- 
ten Fliissen gestochen. Hasen, Murmeltieren, 
Lemmingen und Vé6geln stellte man mit 
Schlingen nach; letztere wurden im Herbst 
wahrend der Mauserungszeit, wenn sie nicht 
auffliegen ko6nnen, auch auf dem Wasser 
erlegt. 


on einem Essgelage in einer Zeit des 

Uberflusses gibt Knud Rasmussen fol- 
gende Beschreibung: «Uber den Lagerplatz 
gellte der Ruf <das Fleisch kocht, das Fleisch 
kocht>. Und mit der ganzen Esslust von Men- 
schen, die soeben eine Hungerperiode tiber- 
standen haben, liefen alle Mann zu Igjugar- 
juks Zelt hin; die zwei Karibus lagen in gewal- 
tigen Stiicken auf dem Boden in Holzschis- 
seln verteilt.» Ausserdem waren verschiedene 
Karibuképfe gekocht worden. «Jedes von den 
Mitgliedern der Expedition bekam einen, 
aber wir durften ihn in unserem eigenen Zelt 


verspeisen... Eine einzige Bedingung wurc« 
an diese Fleischgabe gekniipft: jeder von uns 
musste dafiir einstehen, dass die Uberreste 
weder von den Frauen noch von den Hunden 
benagt wiirden. Namentlich betrachtete man 
die Mauler als eine heilige Speise, die nicht 
verunreinigt werden durfte. Dann kam die 
Nachspeise; aber sie zu verzehren war keiner 
von uns imstande. Sie bestand aus fetten, 
rohen Larven von Karibubremsen, welche aus 
dem Fell der frisch geschossenen Tiere her- 
ausgekratzt worden waren. Sie wimmelten in 
einer grossen Fleischschiissel wie Riesen- 
maden, und wenn man in sie hineinbiss, gab es 
einen kleinen Knacks.» 

Igjugarjuk, der Gastgeber, war ein beson- 
derer Mann. Er bekannte sich dazu, ein 
«Angakog», ein Schamane oder Geister- 
beschworer zu sein. «Man wird nicht zum 
Schamanen, weil man es selber will, sondern 
weil gewisse mystische Krafte draussen im 
Universum einem zu verstehen geben, dass 
man auserwahlt sei; dieses geschieht in einer 
Offenbarung durch Traume. Als junger Mann 
hatte Igjugarjuk viele Traume. Sonderbare 
Wesen, die er nicht kannte, erschienen ihm 
und sprachen mit ihm. Als er seinen Lagerge- 
fahrten davon erzadhlte, war man sich einig, 
dass er zum <Angakoq bestimmt sei. Ein alter 
Schamane namens Perqanaoq wurde sein 
Lehrmeister. Mitten im Winter brachte er ihn 
weit vom Lager weg und liess ihn dort allein in 
einer kleinen Schneehitte. Dort musste er 
wahrend Tagen fasten, und Pera: 
mahnte ihn, «ur an den grossen Gc Zu 
denken und an den Hilfsgeist, der nun zu ihm 
kommen wiirde>...» Jeder Schamane — es gab 
mannliche und weibliche — hatte einen oder 
mehrere Hilfsgeister, ausserdem auch einen 


heiligen Giurtel, an dem verschiedene Dinge 
angehangt waren, z.B. ein Karibuzahn, ein 


Kajakmodell, ein Stick Band usw., welche 
dem Schamanen von Mitmenschen geschenkt 
worden waren, die ihm wohlwollten; «. .. nicht 
der Wert der Gabe gibt Starke, sondern der 
Gedanke, der daran gekniipft ist» vermittelt 
magische Kraft. Eine mystische Kraft, die 
«stark auf die Schicksale der Menschen e1n- 
wirkt... In seiner religidsen Bedeutung wird 
das Wort Sila fiir eine Kraft gebraucht, die vor 
den Menschen in Besitz genommen werden 
kann, eine Kraft, die personifiziert ist in Siia 
Inua: dem Herren der Kraft, oder wortgetreu: 
dem, der die Kraft besitzt... Ein Schamane ist 
der Vermittler zwischen Sila und den Men- 
schen. Sein hauptsadchliches Wirken besteht 
darin, kranke Menschen zu heilen oder sie von 
anderen Ubeln zu erlésen...» Weiter hat er 
die Aufgabe, den Kontakt mit den tibernatir- 
lichen Kraften im Rahmen von Geisterbe- 
schworungen herzustellen, um giinstige Vor- 
aussetzungen fiir die Jagd zu schaffen, wovon 
die Existenz der Karibu-Eskimo damals noch 
vollstandig abhing. Seither hat sich vieles ge- 
andert. Der Kontakt dieser arktischen Jager 
mit der modernen Zivilisation und der ihnen 
von Missionaren gebrachten christlichen Vor- 
stellungswelt ist eng, ja fast zu eng geworden. 
Und doch ist von dem, was die Mitglieder der 
5. Thule-Expedition vor sechzig Jahren bei 
den Karibu-Eskimo noch weitgehend intakt 
angetroffen haben, einzelnes exialten geblie- 
ben, sei es, weil gewisse Aspekte der traditio- 
nellen Lebensweise sich besser als irgend 
etwas anderes fir den Existenzkampf im 
Hohen Norden eignen, sei es, weil sich unter 
dem neuzeitlichen Firnis noch manche alten 
Denkweisen und Uberlieferungen halten 
konnten. Hans-Georg Bandi 
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There are about 100000 Inuit in the world, 
living throughout the northern circumpolar 
regions. They inhabit northern Alaska, the 
eastern tip of the USSR, Greenland and, of 
course, northern Canada. (The Eskimos are 
asingly referred to as Inuit, the plural 
of their own word Inuk, meaning person, 
the Kskimo language is known as Inuk- 













ada’s Inuit number around 23000. They 
‘e in small communities in the Mackenzie 

ad on the mainland coast of the North- 
erritories, the Arctic islands, the shores 
dson and Ungava Bay, and in Labrador. 
The communities are situated for the most 
part on bays, river mouths, inlets or fiords, 
reflecting a past life that was largely tied to 
marine harvesting. The settlements lie within 
three jurisdictions: the Northwest Territories, 
Quebec and Newfoundland. 
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Engraving of the interior of a snow-hut, 1822 





E CHANGING WORLD 
OF THE INUIT 


The Inuit live in a rapidly changing world. 
Continuous contact with Europeans was not 
established until the nineteenth century 
throughout most of the North. Only fifty years 
ago southern Canada was establishing its first 
permanent posts in many northern com- 
munities. At that time the Inuit were still living 
in a manner that had been maintained for 
generations. Shelter was a tent in the summer 
and a snow-house in the winter. Life depended 
on hunting skills. Starvation was never far 
away. 

Today, while the hunter’s life and the spe- 
cial relationship it implies with the land re- 
mains central to Inuit identity and self-percep- 
tion, traditional hunting pursuits are not as 
important economically as they were in the 
past. The southern world has invaded north- 
erm communities with all its comforts and 
complications: electricity, oil-fired furnaces 
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and stoves, snowmobiles and trucks, schools, 
hospitals, films and television have all com- 
bined to change northern living. As social 
conditions change, so do the people. The 
problems of southern society move north, 
often to be amplified in the conducive atmo- 
sphere of rapid social change. 

The foregoing article by Prof. H.R. Bandi 
discusses the origins of the Inuit. It ends with 
the Thule culture, which overtook and 
perhaps assimilated the Dorset culture. It had 
a relatively short duration from about 1200 AD 
to the time of the first European contacts. 
Their material culture was characterized by 
the use of kayaks, umiaks (skin-covered “wo- 
men’s boats”), sleds and sled-dogs, whips, 
harpoons, spears, lances, fishing gear and 
bows and arrows. These implements and 
others — soapstone lamps, bone or ivory snow- 
knives, goggles and sewing implements, for 
example — were still being used extensively by 
the Inuit throughout the first half of the twen- 
tieth century. 


Early Contacts 


Although European explorers had met the 
Inuit during the sixteenth century along the 


Labrador coast and had entered Hudson Bay 
as early as 1610, no real challenge to the 
traditional Inuit way of life occurred until the 
mid-eighteenth century, when the first tenta- 
tive posts for trading were established along 
the tree-line. The Moravian Brethren had 
founded their first mission at Nain, Labrador, 
by 1770 and had considerable success in con- 
verting the Inuit to Christianity. 

Further north the rich bounty of whale oil 
and baleen was being harvested from the seas 
around the Eastern Arctic islands. In 1821 the 
first British whaling ships ventured north into 
Davis and Baffin Bays, and by the middle of 
the century whalers were to be found in all the 
navigable northern waters. Trading for game 
and furs between the whalers and the native 
people was common, and from that time the 
Inuit became more and more dependent on 
metal, firearms and cloth. After the first cau- 
tious approaches, contact between the Inuit 
and whalers became widespread, as the 
former worked on board ship during whaling 
expeditions and helped to operate shore sta- 
tions. In the Western Arctic, American whal- 
ers entered the Beaufort Sea through the 
Bering Strait in the 1870’s and came into 
contact with the western Inuit. Northern wa- 
ters were to be vigorously exploited for whales 
until the turn of the century. 


Trading Posts 

The early years of the twentieth century saw a 

drastic decline in the whaling industry as the 

resources were depleted and whaling ships 

ceased their penetration into Arctic waters. 
Meanwhile the value of fox fur had in- 

creased to a level that made the establishment 
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of Arctic trading posts a commercially viable 
proposition. Isolated posts had been set up 
along the tree-line, at Fort Chimo in Ungava, 
at Little Whale River on Hudson Bay, and 
along the Mackenzie as far back as 1830 in 
order to trade with Indians and initiate trade 
with the Inuit. But it was not until 1906 that the 
first post was established by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company at Wolstenholme, on the south side 
of Hudson Strait, in what was exclusively Inuit 
territory. During the next thirty years trading 
posts were opened from Baffin Island west- 
ward and from the Mackenzie Delta eastward, 
until most Inuit were within travelling range of 
a post. 

With the spreading network of trading posts 
the traditional nomadic hunting life was to 
undergo a further drastic change. The posts 
became a focal point of economic life, and 
trapping vied with hunting as the emphasis 
shifted from food to furs. The Inuit were 
outfitted with traps by the fur traders and 
bartered furs for food staples (flour, lard, tea 
and sugar), tobacco, cloth and other goods. 
For the great majority of the Inuit, life was 
now passed in summer and winter camps close 
to productive hunting, fishing and trapping 
areas, with an occasional visit to the trading 
post. With the depression of the 1930’s and 
declining fur prices came a decline in the fur 
trade itself. The Hudson’s Bay Company 
closed some of its smaller, marginally profit- 
able posts. In the 1930’s the Northern Trading 
Company, the Canalaska Company and Revil- 
lion Fréres all went out of business, selling 
their assets to the Hudson’s Bay Company and 
leaving it as the sole trading enterprise in most 
of the North. 


The Missionaries 

The period of trade expansion in the North 
also saw the establishment of the Christian 
Church in Inuit territory. By the 1930’s Ro- 
man Catholic and Anglican missions had 
spread throughout the Arctic to serve the 
Inuit, many of whom had already been con- 
verted to Christianity by travelling mis- 
sionaries. 

The Anglican Church introduced the Inuit 
to syllabic writing, based on a system previous- 
ly developed by a Methodist missionary work- 
ing among the Cree Indians. This method of 


The hunting of game still plays an important 
part in the life of the Canadian Inuit (as the 
Eskimos call themselves). While the number 
of caribou (top picture) is still estimated at 
nearly half a million, strict quotas have had 
to be set to the numbers of musk oxen 
(centre) and bears (bottom) that can be ta- 
ken, so as to protect them from the threat of 
extinction. 


Die Nutzung der Wildbestande spielt auch 
weiterhin im Leben der kanadischen Inuit 
(wie sich die Eskimo heute nennen) eine 
wichtige Rolle; anders als bei den Karibus 
(oben), deren Zahl auf fast eine halbe Million 
geschatzt wird, miissen jedoch fiir Moschus- 
ochsen (Mitte) und Eisbaren (unten) genaue 
Abschussquoten festgesetzt werden, um 
den Bestand nicht zu gefahrden. 


L’exploitation du gibier ne cesse pas de jouer 
un réle important dans la vie de I’Inuit cana- 
dien (nom que les Eskimaux se sont donné a 
eux-mémes). A I’exception des caribous (en 
haut), estimés au nombre d’un demi-million 
de tétes, un strict contingentement limite la 
chasse des boeufs musqués (au milieu) et des 
ours blancs (en bas) afin de protéger la survie 
de ces espéces. 
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The musk ox is today strictly protected 
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A polar bear heads back to sea 
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Trout fishing in the fall—a family occasion 
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Le monde des affaires — style Inuit 


Mener des affaires avec succés n’est plus chose aisée dans un monde 
soumis aux fluctuations des marchés et sur lequel pésent des charges 
de plus en plus lourdes, notamment celles de l’énergie. Et c’est 
chose d’autant moins aisée si l’on ajoute aux objectifs purement 


- commerciaux et financiers des préoccupations d’ordre humain, 


soucieuses de l’intérét commun d’une communauté. Le défi dépasse 


-cependant limagination lorsqu’a ces contraintes il faut encore 


ajouter celles engendrées par le milieu le plus défavorisé qui soit en 


Amérique du Nord: les vastes régions isolées de I’ Arctique cana- 


dien. — 
Il n’empéche que, durant ces vingt derniéres années, les Inuit, 


_ grace a leur systéme de coopératives, ont gagné le pari. C’est dés 
_ 1959 que les coopératives remplacérent les comptoirs gérés depuis 


plus d’un siécle et demi par la fameuse compagnie de la Baie 
d’Hudson, au bénéfice dés 1670 d’une charte royale britannique. 
Dans les comptoirs, les échanges consistaient en un troc de quelques 
denrées et €lémentaires biens de consommation contre des peaux de 


_ phoques et des fourrures de renards, produits de chasse des Inuit. La 
‘compagnie mettait a la téte des comptoirs des gérants engagés pour 


Ja plupart en Nouvelle-Ecosse et, plus tard, en Terre-Neuve. 


_ Aujourd’hui encore, la compagnie continue de diriger a distance son 


_ réseau de libres-services- disséminés- dans. les vastes. étendues. de 
- PArectique et qui ne ressemblent plus aux cabanes non chauffées du 


_ premier siécle of l’on échangeait farine, sucre, lard, thé, fusils et 


' Inunitions contre des tas de fourrures. A l’époque, les fourrures 
avaient encore un long voyage 4 faire avant de satisfaire l’avidité des 
_Européens et les profits de ce commerce lucratif mettaient a leur 


_ tour du temps 4 parvenir 4 Londres et aux actionnaires de «The 


aie 


_ Company of Adventurers of England Trading into Hudson’s Bay». 
En 1959, la premiére coopérative Inuit fut fondée 4 George River 


dans le nord du Québec. L’impulsion fut la méme que celle qui 
_ permit la constitution de coopératives n’importe od dans le monde: 
_ le souci d’une petite communauté de stimuler son propre développe- 


ment en tirant profit des ressources naturelles et humaines locales 
pour en garder le bénéfice et le contréle. Les gains devaient étre 


_ distribués aux consommateurs et aux producteurs locaux ou investis 


selon les buts et les besoins définis par la coopérative méme. Forte 
de l’appui du gouvernement canadien, la coopérative George River 
commenga par mettre sur pied une petite pécherie commerciale et a 
exploiter les arbres de la région sur le plan économique. 

En 1963, on compta déja 16 coopératives arctiques dont le chiffre 
daffaires se monta 4 750000 dollars. Trois ans plus tard, en 1966, le 


chiffre d’affaires grimpa a prés de 2 millions de dollars, fruit de 


activité de 24 coopératives. Les Inuit et les Indiens surent si bien 
voir leurs intéréts que leurs investissements en faveur de la prospé- 
rité commune et de l'économie régionale explosérent littérale ment, 
au point qu’en 1980, ce n’est pas moins de 50 coopératives septen- 
trionales que l’on peut désormais compter, réunies en deux fédéra- 
tions centrales traitant annuellement des affaires se montant a plus 
de 27 millions de dollars. 

Ce n’est pas seulement la poussée croissante du nombre des 
coopératives qui est intéressante 4 observer, mais le fait qu’elles 
surent a temps diversifier leurs activités pour compenser une 
certaine décadence de ce commerce de la fourrure qui avait été la 
raison d’étre premiére de la Compagnie de la Baie d’Hudson. Une 
des initiatives les plus importantes fut limpulsion donnée au 
commerce des sculptures, fameuses dans la monde entier, et des 
gravures des Inuit. Tandis qu’en 1965, un tel commerce rapporta 
aux coopératives 60000 dollars, donnant les moyens de vivre a des 
centaines d’Inuit, ce sont plus de 6 millions de dollars que la vente 
objets d’art et de produits de l’artisanat fit entrer dans les caisses 
en 1978, alors méme qu’il faut chiffrer a plus de 10 millions de dollars 
le produit des ventes dans les boutiques et galeries du Canada, des 
USA et d’Europe! 

Afin d’équilibrer la balance de leurs bilans, les coopératives ont. 
monté, a lintention de leurs adhérents, leurs propres magasins 
richement dotés en marchandises modernes et faisant concurrence 
aux succursales de la compagnie de la Baie d’Hudson. Quelques 
coopératives ont créé des infrastructures touristiques en faveur de 
touristes qui, intéressés par la péche ou la chasse, viennent des USA 
ou d'Europe, en été, pour découvrir les beautés naturelles encore 
intactes de l’Arctique canadien. Elles réservent également bon 
accueil aux touristes armés d’une unique caméra afin de saisir 
Yanimal ou loiseau rare du Grand Nord. En aménageant des lieux 
ou héberger et se restaurer, elles assurent un véritable service 
public. Avec une fierté non dissimulée, les coopératives septen- 
trionales révélérent en 1979 que, grace a leurs multiples activités, 
leurs membres avaient bénéficié de 9 millions de dollars en revenus. 

L’Inuk moderne s’efforce de préserver et de Gévelopper encore 
ses valeurs et traditions culturelies. Nombre d’Inuit sont persuadés 
que la coopérative, fondée sur l’idée de participation et contrélée 
démocratiquement, est le seul moyen de favoriser une évolution 
sans heurts de l’ancienne société vers une nouvelle société. A ce 
propos, voici la déclaration de foi de Louis Tapardjuk, président 
Inuk d’une fédération de coopératives: «D’abord, nous avions cru 
avoir perdu, en tant que peuple, le contréle de notre destinée. 
Lorsque nous avons fondé en 1959 nos coopératives, ce fut le 


- Bruce Myers, conseiller en développement économique du Grand Nord. 


Even if his mother feels the cold as she fishes 
through the ice, he sits safe and warm, yet 
near to the action. — A group of Inuit hunting 
for seals. They camp on the ice near the shore 
and scour the narrow ice-free strip along the 
shore for their quarry. A boat has always to 
be taken on these seal hunting expeditions 
to ensure that the kill can be recovered in 
time. 


Auch wenn die Mutter beim Eisfischen frie- 
ren mag, er sitzt sicher und warm und ist 
dabei. — Eine Gruppe von Inuit auf der Rob- 
benjagd. Sie rasten auf dem Eis in Ufernahe 
und suchen den schmalen eisfreien Streifen 
am Ufer nach ihrer Beute ab. Zur Robbenjagd 
an den ersten Spalten im Eis muss jeweils 
auch ein Boot mitgefiihrt werden, um die 
Beute schnell vor dem Versinken bergen zu 
konnen. 


La maman peut bien geler a la péche au 
poisson, son petit est bien arrimé, au chaud 
tout en étant présent.-— Un groupe d'Inuit a la 
chasse aux phoques. Ils patientent long- 
temps sur la glace au bord de la rive et 
fouillent les rainures libres de glace a la 
recherche de butin. Une barque est nécessai- 
re pour récupérer le butin. La barque a été 
amenée sur un traineau. 


tournant décisif.» 


writing, in which each character represents a 
syllable in the language, afforded the Inuit 
ready literacy and is used today throughout 
the eastern Arctic. Inuktitut writing in con- 
ventional roman letters is used to some extent 
in the western Arctic but particularly in Lab- 
rador, where it was established many years 
ago by the Moravian missionaries. 

The early churches left a legacy of schooling 
for the Inuit. Before the government assumed 
its responsibility, the church had set up schools 
in many communities, teaching English and 
other subjects and paving the way for the 
establishment of federal government schools. 
The churches also initiated modern health 
care for the Inuit with the opening of hospitals 
in the North. 


Government Measures 

The Canadian government’s first representa- 
tives in the North were the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, who watched over Inuit- 
whaler relations, collected customs duty from 
the whaling ships, took the census and dis- 
tributed relief in times of hardship. Their 
opportunities to administer the law were few 
and usually limited to the occasional cases of 


O 


homicide or perhaps severe social disruption. 

Apart from scattered police posts, there was 
no permanent administrative presence in most 
of the Arctic until the early 1950’s, when, in 
response to a variety of factors (including the 
construction of the Distant Early Warning 
radar system — the DEW Line, the need to 
affirm Canadian sovereignty in the North, the 
collapse of fur prices and an increased public 
concern with the situation of neglected peo- 
ples), the Canadian government announced a 
policy of incorporating the Inuit into the main- 
stream of Canadian life and providing them 
with the benefits already received by other 
Canadians. 

To accomplish this change, the Department 
of Northern Affairs and Natural Resources 
was created in 1953 to take over many of the 
functions previously exercised by other gov- 
ernment organizations. The following year the 
first of a group of administrators, called 
Northern Service Officers, were sent into iso- 
lated Arctic posts to relieve the RCMP of 
some of their social duties, to support school- 
teachers where the first federal schools had 
already been established, to foster the de- 
velopment of, local government, promote 
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economic development projects and in every 
way provide assistance for the growing popu- 
lation of the settlement. The rapid develop- 
ment of permanent communities was the di- 
rect result of this new government policy. 
Families preferred to remain close to their 
children (now receiving compulsory educa- 
tion) and within reach of the government 
services (social assistance, economic aid, 
health care, etc.), which did much to alleviate 
the dire hardship of earlier times and their 
dependence on the vagaries of the fur trade. 


Territorial Government 

The size of the Northwest Territories was 
reduced in 1905 and 1912 by the creation and 
extension of other Canadian provinces. A 
Commissioner and a Council for this area were 
now appointed by the federal government, 
and since 1963 the Commissioner’s position 
has been a full-time one. He reports to the 
Minister of Indian and Northern Affairs. 

In 1967 the seat of the Northern Territories 
government was moved from Ottawa to Yel- 
lowknife. The territorial Council, at first part- 
ly appointed and partly elected, became a fully 
elected body in 1974, when for the first time it 
had a native majority of nine out of fifteen 
members, six of them being Inuit. Some of 
these elected members now also take their 
place in the Executive Committee of seven. 
They accordingly take responsibility for the 
administration of one or more departments of 
the territorial government and advise the 
Commissioner in his overall function as chief 
executive officer. 

In Arctic Quebec schools and administra- 
tive offices for the Inuit were first built in the 
early 1960’s. An elected regional government 
has now been instituted and the Kativik 
school Board set up to assume responsibility 
for education. In Labrador the Newfoundland 
provincial government retains primary re- 
sponsibility for the administration of govern- 
ment programs for the Inuit. 





Local Government 

Initial attempts by the federal government to 
establish Inuit settlement councils in the 
1950’s faced problems due to the Inuit’s un- 
familiarity with the concepts of representative 
political power and structured democratic or- 
ganization. The changing social structure of 
the new centralized settlements tended to 
obscure the traditional basis of leadership 
within the Inuit community, and for many 
years the Inuit were in the situation of having 
many of their political decisions, at the munici- 
pal and regional levels, made by others. 

This situation has changed. Progress to- 
wards effective local government has been 
especially rapid over the last few years. Local 
councils are taking over more responsibilities 
and functions. Hamlets, villages and towns 
have been formed under territorial legislation 
giving to local government powers similar in 
scope to those in the provinces. Settlements 
that have not yet formalized their municipal 
status administer NWT government funds so 
as to provide utilities and services. In Arctic 
Quebec, community corporations and native 
regional government have been established as 
a result of the James Bay land claims agree- 
ment. 


The Native Associations 

The formation and growth of native organiza- 
tions has been a direct result of the increasing 
desire of the Inuit to conduct and govern their 
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own affairs. Inuit Tapirisat of Canada (The 
Eskimo Brotherhood) is a national organiza- 
tion that seeks to encourage these objectives 
and foster the growth and development of the 
Inuit culture. 

Other regional associations speak for Inuit 
interests in discussions and negotiations with 
industry and with provincial, territorial and 
federal governments. They and their special 
agencies are primarily concerned with land 
claims negotiations and the preservation of the 
Inuit life-style in the face of resource develop- 
ment. 

The associations are also involved in diverse 
projects which seek to maintain and preserve 
Inuit culture and promote social improve- 
ments for the Inuit. These projects have in- 
cluded the formation of the Inuit Cultural 
Institute, the establishment of legal service 
centres, the establishment of boards and com- 
missions in education, language, law and game 
management, and the planning of telecom- 
munication systems. 

Another important concern of the associa- 
tions is the question of land claims. The Inuit 
believe that they have a right to be consulted 
about any land required for government de- 
velopment projects and to receive adequate 
compensation for it. A first agreement along 
these lines was reached in 1975, when the Inuit 
of Quebec relinquished their claim to the 
major part of the James Bay and Northern 
Quebec area in return for hunting and fishing 
rights over part of Northern Quebec, outright 
ownership of more than 3000 square miles of 
land, political rights including a regional gov- 
ernment, education and language rights in 
Inuktitut and a cash and royalties settlement 
amounting to. some 90 million dollars. 


Inuit Tapirisat of Canada and other associa- 
tions are at present involved in similar negotia- 


tions with the government which would give 
them a large measure of control over their own 
regions and their own future. 


Economic Development 

The Canadian Inuit have moved, in thirty 
years, from a hunting and trapping economy 
into a multifaceted, multi-million-dollar 
economy that is developing in several areas, 
including the arts and crafts, tourism and 
renewable resource development. 

The cooperative movement is an important 
development in the modern northern 
economy. Until the early 1960’s almost all 
Inuit art was bought and marketed by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company or the Department of 
Northern Affairs. Cooperatives were formed 
beginning in 1959 to obtain for their members 
a greater return from art production, and also 
to take advantage of other opportunities in 
fishing, fur garment and handicraft produc- 
tion, and the development of tourism, sports 
hunting and fishing. 

The NWT cooperatives have their own fed- 
eration and also have a controlling interest in 
Canadian Arctic Producers Cooperative Lim- 
ited, an Ottawa-based Inuit art marketing 
agency. 

Today the cooperatives, as a group, are the 
largest single employer of native labour in the 
Arctic, with an annual volume of business in 
excess of $ 27000000. They are involved in the 
provision of municipal services, construction, 
commercial fishing, retail stores, and the pro- 
duction of crafts, graphic art and sculpture. 
Tourism is an increasingly viable proposition 
in the North. The availability of reliable trans- 
portation, including STOL (short take-off and 
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landing) aircraft and jet services, has resulted 
in a growing number of people flying north to 
hunt and fish. Inuit cooperative tourist camps, 
along with some privately operated ones, have 
been established at many locations in the 
North to serve this increasing demand. 

Non-renewable resource development, 
while a controversial issue in the North, is a 
provider of employment for the Inuit in sever- 
al areas. Dome Exploration in the Beaufort 
Sea and Nanisivik Mines at Arctic Bay both 
employ Inuit. Proposed pipeline systems 
would also be large native employers. 

Other large employers of Inuit are the fed- 
eral territorial and municipal agencies re- 
sponsible for education, social welfare, hospi- 
tals and utilities. The Inuit work in a variety of 
positions, including jobs as social workers, 
teachers and nurses’ aides, in ever increasing 
numbers. 


Social Development 

The development of northern society is one of 
the most controversial and difficult subject 
areas to come to grips with and one of the 
hardest to deal with in brief form. The prob- 
lems that develop in this rapidly evolving 
society are complex and have no easy answers. 
More and more it is the Inuit themselves who 
must analyse the problems and suggest solu- 
tions that will build a society compatible with 
their aims and aspirations. 

The general health of the Inuit has im- 
proved remarkably in recent years and life 
expectancy is far greater than it was only a 
decade ago. The Inuit then were susceptible to 
diseases for which they had no tolerance and 
contracted influenza, tuberculosis and 
measles, which raged through groups and 


sometimes wiped out entire communities. In 
recent years, these diseases have: been con- 


tained. Medical help is now available through- 
out the North, in nursing stations in the com- 
munities and hospitals situated at strategic 
points. Special evacuation by charter aircraft 
serves as an air ambulance system for isolated 
communities. 

Social welfare is administered by the territo- 
rial and provincial governments. Benefits 
available to the Inuit are similar to those in 
the South, including old-age pensions, family 
allowances, unemployment insurance and 
social assistance. 


continued on page 30 


Top: An event that was to be of the greatest 
significance for the social evolution of the 
Inuit took place in 1959 at George River, then 
a very small settlement: the founding of the 
first Inuit cooperative. Today there are fifty of 
these cooperative enterprises in the North. 
Right: School attendance is now enjoyed by 
most Inuit children. 


Bild oben: Im Jahr 1959 fand in dem damals 
noch sehr kleinen George River ein denkwiir- 
diges Ereignis statt, das fiir die gesellschaftli- 
che Entwicklung von grdsster Bedeutung 
sein sollte: die Griindung der ersten Inuit- 
Genossenschaft. Heute gibt es im Norden 
rund 50 genossenschaftlich organisierte Un- 
ternehmungen. Bild rechts: Die Schulbil- 
dung ist fir alle Inuit-Kinder obligatorisch. 


En haut: En 1959, a George River, qui n’était 
alors encore qu’‘un modeste village, se passa 
un événement mémorable, d‘importance ca- 
pitale pour le développement social de la 
région: la fondation de la premiére coopéra- 
tive Inuit. Au Nord, on compte désormais 50 
entreprises analogues. En bas: La formation 
scolaire est obligatoire pour tous les enfants. 
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The community of George River in Arctic Quebec 
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Beginning school —a syllabics lesson 
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uke Anguhadluq kann sich noch an die 

a Tage erinnern, da er als Oberhaupt des 
Lagers von seinem Kajak aus die Karibu-Jagd 
anfiihrte, wie er an der steinernen Fischreuse 
die Falle fiir die Fische vorbereitete oder wie 
er seine Hunde anhetzte, die in der dden 
Eislandschaft den vollbeladenen Schlitten 
schleppten. Heute lebt dieser fiinfundachtzig- 
jahrige Mann im warmen Haus einer Sied- 
lung, und er zeichnet aus der Erinnerung 
Szenen aus seinem fritheren Leben in der 
unendlichen Weite des kanadischen Nordens. 
Er hat keine Angst mehr vor Kalte und Hun- 
gersnot. 

David Ruben Piqtoukun, geboren 1950, 
erinnert sich gut an seine Kindheit im Inter- 
nat, wo er Englisch lernen musste und dabei 
seine eigene Sprache vergass. Heute hat er ein 
Atelier in Vancouver und ist froh, sich mit 
seinem Meissel in verschiedenen Steinarten 
versuchen zu k6nnen. Er hat sich einer Gruppe 
gleichgesinnter Kiinstler angeschlossen, un- 
ternimmt Reisen nach Ottawa und Toronto, 
um an den Zusammenkinften des Canadian 
Arts Council, dessen Mitglied er ist, teilzuneh- 
men. Ein- bis zweimal im Jahr besucht er seine 
Heimat in der westlichen Arktis. 





Helga Goetz, Kunsthistorikerin in Ottawa, seit Jahren 
Spezialistin in Inuitkunst, ist Autorin des Standardwer- 
kes “The Inuit Print”. 


Lypa Pitsiulak (b. 1 943), Disguised Archer, Stonecut print, 1 976, Pangnirtung 


Anguhadluq und Piqtoukun reprasentieren 
eine Gruppe von Kiinstlern, deren Werk von 
der traditionellen bis zur modernen Kunst 
reicht. Sie verstanden es, im Zeitraum von 
dreissig Jahren eine eigenstandige kanadische 
Kunstrichtung zu griinden. In einer Periode, 
die von grossen gesellschaftlichen UmwaAlzun- 
gen gepragt war, hat die Kultur der Inuit in der 
Bildhauerei, der Graphik und der Textilkunst 
(z.B. in Wandbehangen) ihre giiltige Aus- 
drucksform gefunden. 


D‘ Zeitspanne dieser kiinstlerischen Akti- 
vitat lasst sich leicht in drei Dekaden 
einteilen; jede davon entspricht auch dem 
Wandel, der sich gleichzeitig im Leben der 
Inuit volizog. 

Die ersten Bildhauerarbeiten wurden dem 
kanadischen Publikum durch eine Verkaufs- 
ausstellung bekannt gemacht, die 1949 in 
Montreal von der Gesellschaft der kanadi- 
schen Kunstgewerbler veranstaltet wurde. 
Von 1949 bis etwa 1960 lebte noch die Mehr- 
heit der Inuit in ihren Fischereigebieten oder 
in Jagdlagern. Zur kinstlerischen Tatigkeit 
wurden sie durch die Regierung und die Han- 
delsicute der Hudson’s-Bay-Gesellschaft er- 
mutigt. Der Ertrag war den Inuit sehr will- 
kommen, da er eine zusatzliche Einkommens- 
quelle bedeutete. 





: MACHT DER ERINNERUNG 


Die Werke dieser Periode vermitteln einen 
intimen Einblick in das Lagerleben von einst: 
An einem Seehund-Luftloch auf dem Eis war- 
tet ein mit einem schweren Anorak bekleide- 
ter Jager geduldig auf das Auftauchen seiner 
Beute, in grésster Konzentration, die Harpu- 
ne stichbereit. Fettwilstige Walrosse rakeln 
sich an der Sonne, majestatisch schreitet ein 
Polarbar daher. Die Inuitfrau erkennt man an 
ihrem Buckel, das heisst an der grossen Kapu- 
ze ihres Anoraks, in der sie ihr Kind auf dem 
Riicken tragt. Das Dach des Iglus wird aufge- 
klappt dargestellt, damit man die Familie se- 
hen kann, die, in Pelze eingehiillt, friedlich 
schlaft. 

Die Kinstler schnitzten diese Alltagsmotive 
aus Stein oder Elfenbein. Die dazu notwendi- 
ge Geschicklichkeit hatte ihnen ihre Jagder- 
fahrung vermittelt, die oft genug fiir das Uber- 
leben entscheidend war. Diese K6nnerschaft 
lebt heute in ihrer Kunst weiter. Auch die 
handwerkliche Leichtigkeit, das Material den 
Bediirfnissen entsprechend zu formen, ist auf 
ihre friheren Lebensumstande zuriickzu- 
fiihren. 


Die Darstellung der Bildwerke ist sehr un- 
terschiedlich. Ihre Spannweite reicht von nai- 


ven bis zu sehr anspruchsvollen Aussagen: 
einerseits eine kleine, steife Elfenbeinfigur, 
teilweise mit roter Tinte bemalt, andererseits 


Left: Lypa has illustrated a story told him by his father 
about a traditional method of hunting caribou. In this 
image the hunter disguised by his covering of caribou 
skin and head waits in a stone blind, hoping to attract 


grazing caribou to come within range of his bow and 
arrow. 


Right above: Kenojuak was one of the first Inuit artists 
to receive individual recognition for her work. She is 
especially known for her powerful images of owls. 


Right below: Kananginak has been active as a print- 
maker since the early experiments in Cape Dorset in 
the late 1950s. In this superb example of the stonecut 
printmaker’s art he describes the texture and colour 
gradations of the caribou fur parka and the sealskin 
boots. The pale blue hummock of ice between his feets 
is the seal’s breathing hole. 


Links: Lypa illustriert hier, was ihm sein Vater von der 
traditionellen Taktik der Karibu-Jagd erzahlt hatte. 
Das Bild zeigt den Jager, getarnt mit Fell und Kopf 
eines Karibus, hinter Steinen sich verbergend, in der 
Hoffnung, dass eines der grasenden Tiere sich in die 
Schussweite seines Bogens begeben wiirde. 


Oben rechts: Kenojuak ist eine der ersten Kiinstlerin- 
nen, die dank ihrem Werk aus der Anonymitat her- 
austrat. Besonders beriihmt wurde sie fiir die aus- 
drucksstarke Darstellung von Eulen. 


Rechts unten: Seit den ersten Druckexperimenten, die 
in den spaten fiinfziger Jahren in Cape Dorset durchge- 
fiihrt wurden, ist Kananginak als Graphiker aktiv. In 
diesem ausgezeichneten Steindruck zeigt er die feine 
Beschaffenheit und die Farbnuancen der Seehundstie- 
fel und eines Anoraks aus Karibufell. Der hellblaue 
Eishiigel zwischen den Fiissen des Jagers ist das Luft- 
loch eines Seehundes. 


A gauche: Lypa illustre ici une scéne de chasse aux 
caribous selon la tactique traditionnelle, telle que son 
pére la lui a racontée: le chasseur, camouflé sous une 
téte et une fourrure de caribou, attend plein d’espoir, 
derriére des rochers, qu’un des caribous paissant soit a 
portée de son arc et de sa fléche. 


A droite en haut: Kenojuak est ’'un des premiers artis- 
tes que les ceuvres ont permis de sortir de ’anonymat. 
Cest a la force expressive de ses représentations de 
hiboux qu’elle doit surtout sa célébrité. 


A droite en bas: Dés les premiéres expériences de 
gravure, tentées a la fin des années 50 4 Cape Dorset, 
Kananginak révéla ses talents de graveur. Dans cette 
remarquable lithographie, il montre la fine texture et 
les nuances de couleurs d’une veste en peau de caribou 
et de bottes en peau de phoque. 


eine monumentale Mutter-Kind-Gruppe, de- 
ren fliessende Kurven in Stein verewigt wur- 
den. Weitere Beispiele: eine realistisch darge- 
stellte Hundegruppe an Lederleinen, die 
einen schwer beladenen Schlitten zieht, die 
Schlittenkufen sind aus Elfenbein; oder die 
sinnlichen Formen der Meeresgottin Sedna, 
die sich ihre Haare flicht. 

Bei vielen Werken dieser friihen Periode ist 
die einzelne Figur oder Figurengruppe auf 
einem Sockel befestigt. Bestimmte Details, 
wie etwa Augen oder Zahne, werden haufig 
eingelegt. Auch die unteren Partien der Figu- 
ren sind mit der gleichen Sorgfalt gearbeitet. 
Die Materialien beschranken sich auf den an 
Ort erhaltlichen Stein, auf Elfenbein oder 
Knochen. Man sieht aber auch sehr einfallsrei- 
che Anwendungsarten mit importiertem Ma- 
terial: Zum Beispiel wurde Seife oder ge- 
schmolzene Grammophonplatten als Einlage 
verwendet, um gewisse Einzelheiten besser 
vom Stein abheben zu lassen. Auch schwarze 
Schuhwichse wurde zu Hilfe genommen, um 
die dumpfe Oberflache einer Steinfigur aufzu- 
polieren. 

Die meisten Bildwerke dieser frihen Peri- 
ode stammen von anonymen Kinstlern. Diese 
waren zweifellos stolz auf ihre Fahigkeit, 
Kunstwerke zu gestalten, doch waren sie er- 
staunt gewesen, hatte man sie «Kiinstler» ge- 
nannt. Noch war ihre Haupttatigkeit die glei- 
che wie friiher, namlich die eines Lagervorste- 
hers, eines Jagers, Fischers oder einer Pelz- 
naherin. 
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Kananginak Pootagook ( b. 1 935 ), Seal Hunter, Stonecut and stencil print, 1978, Cape Dorset 


D* zweite Periode des Kunstschaffens, die 
etwa von 1960 bis 1970 anzusetzen ist, 
entspricht der Dekade des steten Wachstums 
der Siedlungen. In diesen Jahren verliessen 
die Inuit in zunehmender Zahl ihre Lagerstat- 
ten, da sie von den Annehmlichkeiten, die das 
Siedlungsleben bot, angezogen wurden, nam- 
lich von der MOglichkeit einer festen Anstel- 
lung, der medizinischen Betreuung und ande- 
rer Dienstleistungen. Auch die vom Staat 
geforderte Schulausbildung ihrer Kinder be- 
wog sie zur Umsiedlung. Am Ende dieser 
Periode sind in der Tat fast alle Inuit in 
Siedlungen untergebracht. In kleinen Ge- 
meinden leben sie nun in vorfabrizierten Holz- 
hausern iiber die kanadische Arktis verstreut. 
Die gesicherte wirtschaftliche Situation 
einerseits und das gleichzeitig stets wachsende 
Interesse der amerikanischen Sammler ande- 
rerseits haben auf die Inuitkunst sehr befruch- 
tend gewirkt. Die kiinstlerische Tatigkeit wur- 
de bald zu einer wirklichen Alternative gegen- 
iiber einer festen Anstellung mit bescheide- 
nem Lohn. 

Die Quantitat und Qualitat der Kunstpro- 
duktion war in jeder Siedlung von verschiede- 
nen Faktoren abhangig: einerseits von der 
Verfiigbarkeit des Steins oder aber vom jewei- 
ligen Vorbild, das durch Respektspersonen 
der Siedlungsgemeinschaft gesetzt wurde. 
Auch die Unterstiitzung der Behdrden spielte 
dabei keine geringe Rolle. 

Entscheidend fiir den Handel und Verkauf 
der Kunstprodukte war jedoch die Griindung 


von Genossenschaften. In manchen Gemein- 
den wurden diese zur eigentlichen Stiitze der 
Kiinstler, indem sie alle ihre Arbeiten fiir den 
Wiederverkauf auf den Markten des siidlichen 
Kanada erwarben. 

Bald begannen die Siedlungen ihren eige- 
nen Stil zu entwickeln. Richtungweisend war 
immer der beste Kiinstler der Gegend. Auch 
das zur Verfiigung stehende Material und der 
Geschmack des jeweiligen weissen Kaufers 
konnten den Stil beeinflussen. Allmahlich 
wurden einzelne Kiinstler von Sammlern ent- 
deckt, und es gab in den Siedlungen immer 
mehr Personen, die einen grossen Teil ihrer 
Zeit kiinstlerischen Aktivitaten widmeten. 

Gleichzeitig blieb aber die Beziehung zum 
Land sehr intensiv, die Jagd war immer noch 
die Haupttatigkeit der Inuit. In den Bildwer- 
ken widerspiegelt sich weiterhin der traditio- 
nelle Lebensstil, der intensive soziale Wandel 
wurde vollig ignoriert. 

Am Ende dieser mittleren Periode hatte sich 
die Kunst der Inuit so weit entwickelt, dass der 
Canadian Eskimo Arts Council eine grosse 
Ausstellung veranstalten konnte. Die Schau 
«Skulpturen der Inuit: Meisterwerke aus der 
kanadischen Arktis» umfasste 280 Bildwerke 
aus den zwei bisher behandelten Dekaden: von 
kleinen Elfenbeinfiguren bis zu massiven 
Gruppendarstellungen. Von 1971 bis 1973 
wurde die Ausstellung auchim Ausland gezeigt 
und fand sehr gute Aufnahme. Der Erfolg, den 
sie erntete, entsprach der hervorragenden 
Qualitat des Ausstellungsgutes. 
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Pitseolak Ashoona (b. i904), Drying Meat in Summer, Felt pen on paper, c. 1970, Cape Dorset 


Bild oben: Pitseolak schreibt auf ihrer Zeichnung in 
Silbenschrift: «Das ist die Zeichnung von Pitseolak 
iber das Fleichtrocknen. Frither kletterte man auf das 
Zelt. So wurde es damals gemacht.» 


Bild unten: Schamanen verfiigen tber helfende Geister 
in der Gestalt von Tieren oder mythologischen Wesen. 
Diese tragen den Schamanen von der Erde weg in 
kosmische Gefilde. 





Above: Pitseolak has described the subject in syllabic 
writing on the drawing as follows: “This is Pitseolak’s 
drawing of drying meat. They have climbed up on the 
tent to do it. That is what they used to do.” 


Below: Shamans had helping spirits in the form of 
animals or mythological creatures such as the part 
human/caribou/fish figure shown here. These helpers 
could take the shaman to distant places. 


Simon Tookoome (b. 1934), Qadruhaq, the Mysterious Helper, Stonecut and stencil print, 1973, Baker Lake 


n der mittleren Dekade entwickelte sich vor 
! allem die Druckgraphik. In den spaten funf- 
ziger Jahren richtete die Genossenschaft von 
Cape Dorset erstmals eine Druckwerkstatt 
ein. Andere Kooperativen folgten diesem Bei- 
spiel. Alljahrlich kamen nun limitierte Aufla- 
gen von Druckgraphik im Einzelhandel zum 
Verkauf. 

Die Einfihrung von Steinschneidegeraten 
und Schablonen vereinfachte die Arbeit und 
forderte ein Minimum von Raum und Ausrt- 
stung. Dies war der Grund, weshalb die Tech- 
nik des Steinschnitts bevorzugt wurde. Sie 
basiert auf der gleichen Arbeitsmethode wie 
der Holzschnitt, das heisst, die Flache, die im 
Druck nicht erscheint, wird weggeschnitzt. 
Man darf hier mit Recht von einem einzigarti- 
gen Beitrag der Inuit in der Geschichte der 
Druckgraphik sprechen. 

Der Druck war Gemeinschaftsarbeit. Die 
Zeichnungen wurden von den Kinstlern zu 
Hause vorbereitet, in der Genossenschaft traf 
man die Auswahl. Eine Gruppe von eigens in 
dieser Technik ausgebildeten Inuit tbertrug 
die Zeichnung auf den Stein und besorgte den 
Druck. Nur wenige Kistler fihrten den gan- 
zen Arbeitsprozess selbst durch. 

Merkwirdigerweise zeigten die Kiinstler 
kein Interesse fiir das, was unmittelbar um sie 
herum vorging: namlich Wachstum und Wan- 
del der nun urbanisierten Gemeinden. Statt 
dessen vollzog sich eine Wendung nach innen. 
Sie begannen aus der Erinnerung zu zeichnen 
und schilderten fast ausschliesslich ihr frithe- 
res Leben in der freien Natur. Doch selbst hier 
waren sie noch wahlerisch. Ihre Zeichnungen 
weisen keine Spuren der Anpassung an die 
neue Lebensform auf. Gewehre, Zelte, Holz- 
boote, die man immerhin wahrend Jahrzehn- 
ten gebraucht hatte, fehlten in ihren Zeich- 
nungen. Pfeil und Bogen, Zelte aus Hauten, 
Umiaks und Kajaks sind ihre Motive. Die Zeit 
des harten Lebens, der Hungersnot und der 
Angst wurden ausgeklammert. Das Leben, 
das sie in ihren Zeichnungen darstellen, 
strahlt Lebensfreude und Heiterkeit aus. Al- 
les spielt sich in einer «zeitlosen» Periode ab 
und schildert eine idealisierte Kultur, wie sie 
vor dem Eindringen der Fremden bestanden 
hatte. 

Die Lebensgeschichte der Kiinstlerin Pit- 
seolak Ashoona von Cape Dorset zeigt die 
dieser neuen Entwicklung innewohnenden 
MOglichkeiten wie auch die dramatischen 
Umwalzungen, die im Norden stattgefunden 
haben. Ihr Leben folgte dem traditionellen 
Muster. Mit ihrem Mann, der Jager war, 
wanderte sie von einem Lager ins andere, zog 
eine grosse Familie auf und war stolz auf ihre 
Geschicklichkeit im Nahen von Lederklei- 
dern, Kajakdecken und Zelten. In der mittle- 
ren Lebenshalfte verwitwet, ware sie tradi- 
tionsgemass bis zu ihrer Wiederverheiratung 
auf die Barmherzigkeit ihrer Verwandten an- 
gewiesen gewesen. Doch in ihrer Siedlung 
fand sie eine Alternative, sie wurde Kiinstle- 
rin. Dem Beispiel ihres Vetters, Kiakshuk, 
folgend, entwarf sie Zeichnungen und brachte 
diese zum Verkauf in die Genossenschaft. 
Bald gewann sie an Sicherheit und Selbstver- 
trauen in ihrer neuen Arbeit und begann aus 
dem Gediachtnis heitere Szenen aus ihrem 
friheren Lagerleben zu zeichnen. Mit ihrer 
sch6pferischen Phantasie kreierte sie mar- 
chenhafte Végel und Tiere. 1971 erschien ihre 
Biographie «Bilder aus meinem Leben». 1975 
erhielt sie ein bedeutendes Stipendium vom 
Canada Council, und zwei Jahre spater wurde 
ihr der «Order of Canada» verliehen. 


n der letzten Dekade, zwischen 1970 und 

1980, vergrésserten und modernisierten sich 
die Inuitsiedlungen. Verbesserte Transport- 
und Kommunikationsmittel setzten die Inuit 
in zunehmendem Masse fremden kulturellen 
Wertmassstaben aus. Gleichzeitig kam es 
auch zu einer sozialen Aufwertung der Inuit 
innerhalb der kanadischen Gesellschaft. 

Die Kinstler erkennen heute auch die Még- 
lichkeiten, die die Bildhauerei und die Gra- 
phik ihnen bieten: namlich die Gelegenheit 
zur visuellen Aufzeichnung ihrer friiheren Le- 
bensweise. Der Vorsatz, diese auf eine 
bewusste Art darzustellen, ist in vielen neue- 
ren Werken zu spiiren. Die Drucke haben 
etwa folgende Titel: «So jagten wir friher», 
«Die Habe meines Grossvaters» oder «Der 
erste Polizist, den ich sah». Im monumentalen 
Werk «Die Inuit heute» von Pierre Karlik, das 
er im Auftrag des National Museum of Man 
verwirklichte, kommt der Kampf, die eigene 
Tradition der technologisch orientierten mo- 
dernen Gesellschaft anzupassen, in fiinf Figu- 
ren — aus einem Stein gemeisselt — zur Darstel- 
lung. Die unterste Figur, ein alter Mann, 
versinnbildlicht den heute verlorengegange- 
nen Respekt, den man in der traditionellen 
Inuitgesellschaft dem alten, durch seine Er- 
fahrungen weise gewordenen Menschen ent- 
gegengebracht hatte. 

Bei den Werken dieser letzten Dekade be- 
mihen sich die begabteren Kiinstler auch mit 
grosserer Bewusstheit um die kinstlerische 
Qualitat ihrer Werke. In den vorangehenden 
Perioden geschah dies ohne gewollte Anstren- 
gung, eher intuitiv. Die Figur eines mit einem 
Karibufell bekleideten Jagers wird beispiels- 
weise zum Vorwand genommen, um die Vir- 
tuositat im Bearbeiten der Steinoberflache zu 
zeigen, also um die Geschicklichkeit im Meis- 
sein und Drucken zu beweisen. Friher fand 
der Gegenstand an sich héchste Bedeutung. 
Heute wird er eher als Mitte] dazu beniitzt, 
sich kiinstlerisch auszudriicken. 

Leichterer Zugang zu einer grdésseren Aus- 
wahl von Materialien, neue Werkzeuge und 
erweiterte Informationsméglichkeiten haben 
die Kinstler dazu ermutigt, sich in neuen 
Materialien zu versuchen. Bildhauer in Gjo 
Haven beispielsweise entwickelten einen wei- 
chen, geschmeidigen Stil, als es méglich wur- 
de, einen hellgriinen, durchsichtigen Stein aus 
British Columbia zu importieren. Graphiker 
in Holman begannen leuchtendere Farben 
anzuwenden, nachdem sie in ihrer Werkstatt 
eine Lithopresse erhalten hatten. 

Einige Kinstler haben heutige Motive, wie 
etwa moderne Gebdude, Flugzeuge oder Mo- 
torschlitten, zum Gegenstand genommen; 
doch bilden Sitten und Gebrauche der frithe- 
ren Lebensweise noch immer das Hauptmo- 
tiv. Werden die jungen Kinstler, die am alten 
Lagerleben nie teilgenommen haben, mit Va- 
riationen dieses Themas fortfahren? 


ie moderne Inuitkunst ist das Ergebnis der 

Konfrontation zweier Kulturen. Was dar- 
aus entstand, war fiir beide Teile von grossem 
Gewinn. Die Inuit konnten, da sie nun wirt- 
schaftlich gesichert waren, eine neue Kunst- 
tradition griinden. Diese gab ihnen die Még- 
lichkeit, Ideen und Gefihle, die ihrer Vergan- 
genheit angehéren, zum Ausdruck zu bringen. 
Auf die Nichtinuit hingegen wirkt die Frische 
und Vitalitat dieser Kunst anregend. Dank ihr 
bekommt man eine Vorstellung vom Leben 
dieser einzigartigen Menschengruppe, die in 
der einst weitentfernten kanadischen Arktis 
lebt. O 
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Se oes Z : 
Elisapee Kanangna (b. 1918), Mother Bear Proiecting Cub, Whalebone, 15x6X13 cm, 1960, Arctic Bay 


Bild oben: Alte Walfischknochen, die der Kiiste ent- 
lang gefunden wurden oder auch von archaologischen 
Fundstellen der Thule-Kultur stammen, sind ein Mate- 
rial, das die Inuitbildhauer haufig verwenden. 


Bild unten: Mit Hilfe seiner Geister stiess der Schama- 
ne eine Harpune in seinen K6rper, ohne sich dabei zu 
verletzen. An der Spitze der Harpune ist noch eine 
Lederschnur mit Schwimmer befestigt. 







Above: Old whalebone gathered on the shore or from 
Thule culture archaeological sites is a common Inuit 
carving material in areas where whales used to be 
plentiful. 


Below: With the aid of his spirit helpers the shaman has 
plunged a harpoon through his body with no harm to 
himself. The tip of the harpoon protrudes from his 
chest, still attached by a skin line to the sealskin float. 


Qaqagq Ashoona (b. 1928), Shaman and Spirit Helpers, Stone and ivory, 16X21X8 cm, 1953, Cape Dorset 
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The Eskimo language, Inuktitut, used by the 
majority of Canada’s 23000 Inuit, has reached 
a critical stage in its long history. Still full of 
vitality, it simultaneously resists and adapts to 
the external pressures of change. Internally, as 
the Inuit in Canada move towards greater 
the language strives to transcend its 
i boundaries and the divisions imposed 
rent writing systems arbitrarily intro- 
i following European contact. 








®@ he Inuit call their language Inuktitut. Sim- 
& ply the word means “in the manner of the 
Inuit”, but in its grander sense it underlines 
the inseparable bond between language and 
culture and can be seen to embody all that is 
distinctly and essentially Inuit, including their 
manner of speech. For it is through the legacy 
of their language, passing on to successive 
generations the key to a highly specialized and 
richly human existence in an environment 
seemingly at the limits of man’s endurance and 
ingenuity, that the Inuit have thrived for cen- 
turies. No less today, as they face profound 
and continuing change in their social and 
physical environments, is the language and its 
vitality basic to the survival of Inuit identity, 
heritage, and cuitural growth. 

The origin of Inuktitut and its possible 
connections with other languages have caused 
as much speculation as the origins of the Inuit 
themselves. Attempts have been made to link 
Inuktitut to other language families such as 
Uralian, which includes Finnish, as well as to 
various northern Asiatic languages, and in 
recent years at least one researcher has tried to 
show that a proto-Eskimo language was not 
only connected to Indo-European but, in fact, 
might have given rise to it. Quests of this 
nature, however, perennially attractive as 
they are, rarely yield conclusive or generally 
acceptable results. Linguists agree that Inuk- 
titut, which they refer to as Inupiaq, along with 
a Closely related language of South Alaska, 
called Yukpik, and the more distantly related 
Aleut spoken in the Aleutian Islands, make 
up a single group of languages known as 
Eskimo-Aleutian. Of this group, Inupiaq has 
by far the widest geographical distribution, 
extending from the Bering Strait in the west 
and spreading eastwards across North Alaska 
and Arctic Canada to finally grace the east and 
west coasts of Greenland. 

Across this vast area, home to an Inuit 
population of approximately 100000, of whom 
about 23000 live in Canada, the unity of the 
language is fractured, if only superficially, by 
the existence of numerous dialects, a few of 
which, for all practical purposes, are mutually 
unintelligible. On the other hand, attesting to 
the basic similarity of the language from 
Greenland to Siberia is the often cited expe- 


John MacDonald, Ottawa, for many years has lived 
and worked in Inuit communities across the Canadian 
Arctic. 
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rience of Knud Rasmussen, the renowned 
Danish ethnologist, who on his epic journey 
across Arctic North America in the 1920’s 
used his native Greenlandic to communicate 
successfully with each of the many Inuit 
groups he visited. 


A: with so many facets of Inuit culture 
viewed from the outside, the language is 
also the object of a few mistaken but enduring 
notions concerning its nature. Among these 
the most ill-founded is the still popular belief 
that Inuktitut is in some way impoverished, 
rudimentary, lacking in vocabulary and, 
above all, incapable of expressing abstract or 
philosophical thought. Curiously, these views 
persist despite the very many observations 
made in Arctic literature extolling the ex- 
pressiveness and complexity of the language 
while at the same time deploring the difficul- 
ties of its acquisition by any save the native 
speaker. 

For those raised on European languages the 
most noticeable characteristic of Inuktitut is 
the way in which its words are formed by 


adding, in ordered sequence, to roots or stems 
a string of suffixes to formulate and complete 


the intended idea introduced by the initial 
root. For example, to the familiar root “iglu” 
(house) can be added suffixes such as “-alu-” 
(large), “liu” (build), “ruma” (want), “-tsiaq” 
(really), “-tugut” (we), to produce the word, 
or in our terms the sentence, “iglualuliuruma- 
tsiaqtugut”, meaning roughly “we really wish 
to build a big house”. 

Fascinated by the length to which Inuktitut 
words can grow by the addition of suffixes, 
Edmund Peck, a pioneering missionary 
among the Inuit of the Eastern Arctic towards 
the end of last century, used to exhibit at fund 
raising lectures in England a canvas “two and a 
half yards long” containing only a single word 
“as an object lesson of some of the linguistic 
trials that missionaries have to face”. But it is 
perhaps ethnologist Kaj Birket-Smith’s imag- 
inative analogy, likening Inuktitut word-build- 
ing processes to organic chemistry, that best 
captures the structural complexity and order- 
liness of the language. 


n marked contrast to the material side of 

their culture, the Inuit in Canada have bor- 
rowed very little in the way of vocabulary from 
the dominant languages with which they have 
come in contact. Tellingly from English there 
are words such as “tii” (tea), “jaama” (jam) 
and “pulisi” (policeman) along with an assort- 
ment of Christian proper names like “Jaani” 
(John) and “Miari” (Mary). In Northern 
Quebec, apart from one or two unmistakably 
religious expletives and the word “uiuimiut” 
(from “oui, oui”) — the name by which French 
Canadians are known to the Inuit —, few other 
words have been borrowed from French, 
while the Inuktitut dialect of the Labrador 


INUKTITUT - 
IN THE MANNER OF THE INUIT 





coast, mirroring years of Moravian missionary 
influence, has incorporated a number of Ger- 
man words of which, perhaps, the most fre- 
quently heard are “jaari” (year) and “situun- 
ti” (hour). An interesting curiosity occurs in 
the Western Arctic, where Hawaiian crews on 
whaling ships at the turn of the century left 
some words of assumed South Seas origin 
which, through the trade jargon of the day, 
have found their way into Inuktitut. 

Inuktitut in fact has little need of borrowed 
words. On the contrary, its ready facility in 
coining new terms to handle objects and con- 
cepts introduced through acculturation some- 
times leads to a confusing proliferation of 
neologisms as in the case of sugar, which 
enjoys four or five equivalents in Inuktitut, 
each variously referring to some quality of the 
substance such as its granular appearance, 
solubility or sweetness. Obviously, as the 
language responds to the rapidly changing 
needs of its users and is used in wider written 
communication there is a pressing need to 
standardize newly introduced terminology. 


cross Arctic Canada the Inuit recognize at 
least six distinct dialect areas which, while 


not reflecting precisely the dialect boundaries 
of traditional times, at least in most cases 
include major groupings of Inuit using mutual- 
ly intelligible dialects. Paradoxically, as the 
Inuit within Canada move towards greater 
political and cultural unity and the need to 
communicate in Inuktitut across the various 
dialectal boundaries increases, the “prob- 
lems” associated with dialect become more 
noticeable. In practical terms this has meant 
that communication in Inuktitut, to be effec- 
tive across the Arctic, must be presented in at 
least three different dialects, each usually 
rendered it its own distinctive written form. 
Quite apart from the burden this places on 
translation resources, the plurality of dialects 
and writing systems tends to weaken the unity 
of the language. Unlike their neighbours to 
the East in Greenland who, thanks to quite a 
different set of historical influences following 
European contact, now recognize a common 
literary dialect and writing system, the Cana- 
dian Inuit, at least for the present, tend to 
reject the notion of a standard dialect, fearing 
that such would lead to the disappearance of 
the various regional dialects. 

An array of different and often inadequate 
writing systems for Inuktitut in Canada further 
complicates communication across dialectal 
boundaries. 


Es other indigenous North American peo- 
ples, the Inuit had no traditional forms of 
writing; these were developed and introduced 
to them, following European contact, usually 
by zealous missionaries anxious to provide 
their new-found congregations with direct ac- 
cess to the scriptures. 
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In Canada the initial Christian proselytizing 
of the Arctic occurred at different times and 
places through missionaries representing dif- 
ferent denominations, with the result that quite 
dissimilar forms of writing emerged. Thus the 
Inuit of Labrador in the late eighteenth cen- 
tury were introduced by the Moravians to an 
orthography using Roman characters, which 
had its origins in a system previously de- 
veloped by missionaries in Greenland to re- 
duce. the West Greenlandic dialect to writing. 
A hundred years later Inuit on the east coast of 
Hudson Bay were beginning to master a syl- 
labic system of writing, so called because in- 
stead of relying on Roman characters it used a 
set of twelve easily learned symbols to repre- 
sent the basic syllabic sounds of Inuktitut. 

Based on an early form of English short- 
hand notation, the syllabic system was initially 
developed by a Methodist missionary, James 
Evans, for use among the Cree Indians. In a 
slightly modified form it was subsequently 
introduced to the Inuit. The initial intent of 
the syllabic system, at least from the mis- 
sionaries’ point of view, was simply that it 
would serve an expedient and temporary pur- 
pose by rendering biblical texts in the indige- 
nous languages until such time as the native 
people had learned to read sufficient English. 
The transitional intent for the system did not 
materialize, however, and today, a century 
after its introduction, syllabic writing has been 
widely espoused by the Inuit of the Eastern 
Arctic, Hudson Bay and Northern Quebec, 
who have made it very much their own. 

Now used by an estimated seventy per cent 
of Canadian Inuit, the syllabic system, while 
undoubtedly the instrument of a universal if 
basic literacy among this majority group, has 
also tended to isolate its users from the advan- 
tages of access, through writing and literature, 
to their Inuit neighbours not only within Cana- 
da but, at least potentially, in Greenland and 
Alaska, who use writing systems employing 
Roman characters. 


i the mid-1960’s the Canadian Government, 
recognizing the limitations of syllabic writ- 
ing, attempted to introduce an Inuktitut Ro- 
man orthography based on sound linguistic 
principles. The entrenchment of the syllabic 
system however, supported strenuously by the 


on the matter, ensured the rejection of this 
initiative. Ten years later, in 1974, the ques- 
tion of orthography was again raised, this time 
by the Inuit themselves who, through their 
national organization, Inuit Tapirisat of Cana- 
da, proposed the establishment of an Inuit 
Language Commission. This commission con- 
ducted extensive community surveys across 
the Arctic and was later to develop and receive 
approval for two revised but compatible writ- 
ing systems based on the existing Roman and 
syllabic forms. 

The Inuit Language Commission did not 
solve the “problem” of orthography for the 
Inuit in Canada, nor did it intend to. Rather it 
provided the basis for an eventual solution by, 
on the one hand, recognizing the strong adher- 
ence of the Inuit in the various regions to their 
respective writing systems and, on the other, 
revising the two major systems in such a way as 
to allow a high degree of equivalency, in effect 
a dual orthography. These systems are now 
gradually being introduced in schools and to a 
lesser extent through various Inuktitut publi- 
cations. With a view to finally selecting a 
common orthography, the Inuit intend to ex- 
amine the situation again five years hence. 


Gr the range of acculturative pressures 
emanating from the south it is not surpris- 
ing that Inuktitut in Canada has been 
described as a language under attack. In many 
areas the language is no longer being transmit- 
ted effectively from parent to child, and this 
inevitably results in a serious weakening of 
that very link through which the culture of a 
people flows; and ironically the school system 
which, as a matter of policy a decade or so ago, 
discouraged the use of Inuktitut in the class- 
room, is now looked to as a key instrument in 
the revitalization of the language and finds 
itself, at present, somewhat ill-prepared to 
fulfill this role. Television’s recent introduc- 
tion to many Arctic communities has brought 
hours of English language programming of 
little relevance but of great attraction to the 
Inuit. Aptly likened to a Trojan horse, this 
persuasive medium is seen as a major threat to 
the indigenous culture and language in that it 
pervades the home, long a cultural sanctuary 
and buffer against acculturative influences. 
Even seemingly positive developments such 
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Inuit associations and government depart- 
ments covering a host of subjects from en- 
vironmental studies to legislation, places 
heavy and sometimes overwhelming burdens 
both on the language and on the developing 
translation resources. 

Side by side however with the evident 
threats to Inuktitut there appear to exist today 
conditions, opportunities and _ initiatives 
perhaps more favourable to the language’s 
preservation than any since the time of first 
European contact. 

Television, for example, has now been 
grasped by the Inuit as an opportunity, as a 
tool to serve their interests and promote their 
language. Using one of Canada’s experimen- 
tal satellites, the Inuit are presently conduct- 
ing two highly innovative telecommunications ~ 
projects to demonstrate that their own broad- 
casting systems are both feasible and neces- 
sary. Inuit translators and interpreters, whose 
work is so crucial to the development of the 
language, have organized themselves into a 
national association to pursue their training 
needs, tackle problems of terminology si stan- 
dardization and initiate work leading to” 
first comprehensive Canadian diction 
Inuktitut. In other areas literature 2 1: 
nurtured and again emerging from a culti: 
once so rich in oral traditions, an 
humour, aspirations and sensitivities of 
Inuit are finding new expression in an ¢ 
pouring of Inuktitut songs and lyrics. Ede 
tion systems are being modified to cae 


and Inuktitut textbooks in preparation. At the 
international level, through the Inuit Circum- 
polar Conference, a pan-Inuit organization 


which unites the common interests of the Inuit 
in Canada, Alaska and Greenland, there is 


promise of concerted support for their language. 


| beasties in Canada has reached a cross- 
roads; while still viable, its future depends 
greatly on the direction it is allowed to take 
from here. A determined Inuit leadership that 
sees the preservation of Inuit language and 
identity as the basis of its drive towards a land 
claim settlement with the Canadian Govern- 
ment (which, for its part, becomes increasing- 
ly responsive to Inuit needs) provides an es- 
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A sample from an Inuktitut publication: English, Syllabics and Roman appear side by side. 


nipiup niuviqtaugattarungnal ir- 
niaréutik kuapait niuvirvinginni 
Quebecup taqranganiittuni amma u 
naniluktaaq niuvirvingni Canadami- 
ittuni. 
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(suite de la page 11) 


En ce qui concerne les facultés d’adapta- 
tion, le renard est peut-étre l’animal le plus 
étonnant de I’Arctique. Jusqu’a une tempéra- 
ture de —40 °C, il n’a quasiment pas besoin de 
modifier son métabolisme. Tandis que les 
animaux des régions situées plus au sud chan- 
gent de peau en été, une fourrure toujours 
blanche, légére, munie d’une queue touffue, 
protége le renard bleu des régions les plus 
polaires. Pesant de 3 44 kg, ilest plus léger que 
le rapide liévre blanc. Des taniéres sablonneu- 
ses sont les refuges favoris: des portées d’une 
dizaine de renardeaux en moyenne y trouvent 
place. Seuls deux ou trois survivent ordinaire- 
ment jusqu’a la deuxiéme année. Grace au 
nombre élevé des naissances, une rapide mul- 
tiplication est possible. Pas de quoi s’étonner 
si, au Canada, le butin annuel oscille entre 
70000 et 10000 fourrures. 

Le roi de la haute Arctique est le boeuf 
musqué, trés vieux d’origine. Au nombre de 
bien 10000 tétes, la plupart des boeufs mus- 
qués sont répartis sur larchipel. On en trouve 
peu dans les régions voisines du continent et 
au Groenland. Par petits groupes, parfois par 
troupes de plus de 50 boeufs musqués, ils 
traversent la toundra. Depuis 1917, Pespéce 
est presque complétement protégée. 


Du monde des oiseaux 

Le gazouillis encore perdu dans le lointain du 
premier moineau ou les criailleries des alcidés, 
proches des pingouins lors de leur arrivée sur 
les rochers aux Oiseaux au bord de la mer, sont 
des messages bienvenus du printemps aprés 
les rigueurs hivernales. Les trois quarts des 
espéces d’oiseaux de lArctique sont aquati- 


ques. Toutes ont passé Vhiver au sud. Trois 
des espéces continentales peuvent hiverner. 


Parmi elles, les ptarmigans, a l’épais duvet, 
sont incroyablement protégés, été comme hi- 
ver. Méme le dessous de leurs pattes est garni 
de plumes. En revanche, il semble que le 
corbeau ne posséde, dans la neige, ni camou- 
flage ni autre moyen de défense. Apparem- 
ment son habileté a trouver de la nourriture 
est plus décisive que la protection contre le 
froid. 

Parmi les oiseaux migrateurs, il convient de 
mentionner Vhirondelle de mer. Elle entre- 
prend sa migration jusqu’a I’ Antarctique en 
passant par les cétes africaines, une expédition 
annuelle de bien 30000 km. Elle ne sait ce 
qu’est la nuit que durant son voyage. Mieux 
connues sous nos latitudes sont les nombreux 
canards et oies, qui passent l’été au bord des 
eaux douces de I’ Arctique. 

Toutes les espéces d’oiseaux ont besoin 
d'une juste perception du temps pour survi- 
vre. A cause de leur dépendance des condi- 
tions saisonniéres, leurs populations subissent 
de fortes variations. Que la débacle des glaces 
surviennent trop tard, alors les alcidés, obligés 
de plonger a la recherche de poissons, ne 
pourront peut-étre pas occuper les emplace- 
ments habituels oti couver, car ils doivent aller 
chercher trop loin de quoi se nourrir. Mais que 
la premiére couvée rate, il reste alors rarement 
le temps nécessaire 4 une deuxiéme couvée. 
L’«horaire» est si serré qu’il n’y a quasiment 
pas de temps pour «se faire la cour». Nom- 
breux sont les oiseaux qui changent de plumes 
en cours de migration, aller ou retour. Sou- 
vent, les oiseaux ne prennent méme pas la 
peine de construire un nid. Avant que tombe 
la premiére neige, les petits doivent voler de 
leurs propres ailes. 
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Vie et communications par la mer 


Encadré de terres fermes et d’iles, l’océan 
arctique s’étend sur plus de 12 millions de km’. 
Presque un tiers, c’est-a-dire sur une superfi- 
cie plus grande que I’Inde, recouvre, 4 moins 
de 200 m le socle continental. Le péle nord est 
situé 4 peu prés au milieu de l’océan partagé 
par des chaines montagneuses et des bassins, 
mais sous bien 4000 m d’eau et environ 2 m de 
glace. Comme |’étendue principale de ’océan 
arctique est recouverte de banquise, |’échange 
d’énergie entre l’eau et atmosphere est réduit 
au centiéme. De plus, comme la lumiére péné- 
tre peu en profondeur, le plancton a de la 
peine a s’y développer, au point que le plus 
petit des océans de la terre est aussi le plus 
pauvre en vie. Les eaux froides s’écoulent 
avant tout entre le nord-est du Groenland et le 
Spitzberg. Mais l’échange avec d’autres eaux 
est trop restreint pour bouleverser la stabilité 
de l’équilibre de l’océan arctique. Mieux mé- 
langées sont les eaux des voies maritimes, 
subissant chaque année la débacle des glaces, 
entre les iles canadiennes. Plus on avance au 
sud, plus elles manifestent d’activité bio- 
logique, plus encore que sur le continent. 
Presque toutes les tribus d’Inuit, dépendant 
de la mer pour vivre, habitent sur les cétes. 
L’exploration de l’ Arctique canadien a subi 
une forte poussée lors de la recherche du 
dangereusement légendaire passage nord- 
ouest ou l’on espérait ouvrir une voie commer- 
ciale entre l’Europe et la Chine. Alors que 
dans l’antiquité grecque !’on n’ignorait rien de 
la journée de 24 heures, les régions arctiques 
demeurérent longtemps mystérieuses: des vi- 
sions théoriques et les rapports bien documen- 
tés des pionniers ne cessérent jamais, proba- 


blement 4 cause méme de leur contradiction, 
de laisser libre cours aux spéculations les plus 


fantastiques. Au pdle nord, le moyeu de l’axe 
terrestre ne sort pas de la mer et l’idée d’une 
mer polaire sans glace se révéla trop auda- 
cieuse! 

Durant des siécles, d’innombrables hom- 
mes, demeurés inconnus ou devenus célébres, 
ont, lors de nombreuses expéditions, lutté 
contre les piéges des glaces. Les tragédies l’ont 
emporté sur les tentatives réussies. C’est Ras- 
mussen qui, au début de ce siécle, franchit de 
nouvelles étapes. En s’attachant a l’art de 
vivre des Inuit, il renonga aux données pure- 
ment géographiques et attira l’attention sur la 
culture et les capacités insurpassables de ces 
tribus. Avant lui, Nansen, pris avec son ba- 
teau, le «Fram», dans les glaces, se laissa aller 
a la dérive de la banquise, découvrant ainsi le 
courant circulaire de l’océan arctique. En opé- 
rant des sondages en profondeur, il fut en 
somme le fondateur de l’océanographie. Au- 
jourd’hui, en dépit de la technologie moderne, 
le réve d’un passage maritime nord-ouest est 
mort. Ce qui n’empéche pas les brise-glace de 
ravitailler chaque année les nombreuses sta- 
tions de la céte jusqu’au 80° de latitude. 

Dans les eaux plus riches en plancton des 
parties situées plus au sud de la mer, vivent 
diverses sortes de cétacés. Depuis le XVIIIe 
siécle, la baleine est exploitée économique- 
ment, quoique avec des moyens différents. 
Les discussions a4 propos de la protection de 
ces mammiféres occupent la presse mondiale. 
Autrefois, c’est a cause de sa défense en 
spirale ayant engendré la légende de la licorne 
des mers, que le narval fit parler de lui. Plus 
visibles que les poissons, se débattent les 
nombreux phoques qui constituent leurs im- 
menses réserves de graisse en se nourrissant de 
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poissons, de mollusques et de crustacés. Con- 
damnés 4 respirer l’air atmosphérique, ils sont 
par conséquent obligés de maintenir des trous 
ouverts dans la glace. Presque tous les ans, 
nait un petit, dont la croissance est rapide et 
dont la fourrure est aussi prisée des humains 
que les défenses du morse, plus rare et plus 
lourdaud. Chainon le plus élevé de la chaine 
marine de nourriture ou «seigneur des mers», 
voici l’ours blanc. Excellent nageur, il se meut 
également d’un pas agile sur la banquise. Dans 
des cavernes de neige ou des taniéres dans le 
sol, les ours hivernent sans toutefois réelle- 
ment hiberner. Outre les refuges isolés, il y a 
des colonies entiéres de tels refuges ot les 
femelles, aprés 8 mois de gestation, mettent 
bas la plupart du temps deux petits qui, deux 
années durant, accompagneront leur mére 
jusqu’a ce qu’ils connaissent leur métier. Sauf 
en période d’accouplement, les males restent 
en général seuls. 


Cycle dominant de l’eau 

C’est eau et sa circulation qui fagonnent et 
ordonnent l’existence. La surabondance com- 
me le manque d’eau est cause de malheur. 
Sous forme de glaciers, elle dessine le paysage; 
dans le pergélisol, elle détermine la reproduc- 
tion végétale; océan a l’air libre ou mer fermée 
couverte de glace, elle influence le temps 
jusque sous nos latitudes. 

Et pourtant lon définit volontiers I’ Arcti- 
que comme un désert polaire, sous prétexte 
que les précipitations y sont en maints endroits 
moindres que dans le Sahara. Mais alors, on 
ne tient pas compte du climat. Méme si les 
différences de climat sont graduelles, les tem- 
pératures moyennes restent basses été comme 
hiver, et il peut neiger n’importe quand dans 


Yannée. Plus on s’approche du pdle, plus 
Yangle du rayonnement solaire est petit et par 


conséquent aussi l’apport d’énergie de surcroit 
encore réfléchie par la surface de la mer gelée 
ou des surfaces enneigées jusqu’a 10 mois 
entiers par an. L’effet de froidure est souvent 
encore accentué par le degré d’humidité de 
Pair et par la vigueur des vents. 


Ressources, recherche et revenus 
La pure curiosité et le besoin de conquétes 
territoriales d’une part, mais d’autre part sur- 
tout la conquéte de nouvelles sources de pro- 
fits, grace aux produits de la péche et aux 
fourrures, expliquent les premiéres explora- 
tions de PArctique. Puis, ce fut, jusque dans 
les années 60 de notre siécle, des raisons de 
politique et de stratégie, au nom du dévelop- 
pement technologique, qui apportérent dans 
ces régions nordiques largent américain, la 
«Civilisation» et lintervention étatique. Au- 
jourd’hui, les intéréts économiques de l Amé- 
rique du Nord poussent a la recherche de 
pétrole et de gaz. Cela ne va pas sans modifier 
rapidement les modes de penser de la popula- 
tion autochtone. 

Mais comment négocier la possession de 
territoires avec un peuple trés dispersé et quia 
une notion différente de propriété? Avec ce 
peuple des Inuit dont la langue ignore les 
chiffres mais dispose de multiples mots pour 
définir la neige, et qui est capable de s’orienter 
d’aprés la forme des blocs de glace dérivant sur 
la mer, alors que pour nous autres ils se 
ressemblent les uns les autres comme un ceuf a 
un autre ceuf? 

Comment la nature de I’ Arctique va-t-elle 
supporter les interventions souvent irréversi- 
bles de Phomme blanc? Cela, c’est l’'avenir qui 
nous le révélera. O 





Omega Constellation Chronometers. Photographed on the Goya Monument, in front of the Prado, 
Madrid. 


Being ahead of time is sometimes 
not a matter of seconds but of ages. 


He was born in 1746 but his paintings still reflect contemporary 
feelings. His name: Francisco Goya. If you want to see his most 
dramatic drawings of the Spanish Civil War during the Napoleonic 
Era, go to the world famous Prado Museum in Madrid. In 1801 
he painted a noble lady reclining on a couch - twice. Once 
clothed and once - well, the naked Maja did more than just cause 
a scandal at the time. Today it is perhaps the most famous picture 
in the Prado. We photographed the Omega Constellation Quartz 


in front of the Prado at the foot of the Goya Monument. To honour 
his genius. Omega Constellation are officially certified quartz 
chronometers and water-resistant up to 30 meters. The registered 
model at left is in stainless steel, the model at right in stainless 
steel and 14 ct.gold. They both have a calendar, a sapphire crystal 
— and a design of timeless elegance. Well, we like ideas and things 
that are ahead of their time. Ages ahead, of course. Not seconds. 
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New problems that have arisen 
in recent years are those associated 
with the social disruption brought 
about by massive social change. 
Alcoholism is a serious problem, 
especially in the larger centres, 
and is being fought on several 
fronts including liquor sales re- 
strictions, quotas and outright pro- 
hibition in some communities. 
These restrictions are decided 
upon by the communities them- 
selves, usually by referendum. 

Crime in some communities is 
often associated with alcohol 
abuse. The adaptation of the law to 
the special situation in the North is 
a long-standing government and 
judicial policy. Court is held in an 
official language and in Inuktitut 
where Inuit are involved. Reforms 
in the correctional system are now 
being implemented to allow sen- 
tences to be served in the home 
community. 


Education 

Education has made large strides 
in the last decade and is undergo- 
ing continual reassessment in 
terms of its special application to 
northern needs and Inuit culture. 
In 1950, out of an Inuit population 
of 9000 in the NWT, only 120 Inuit 
children went to school full-time. 
Education is now compulsory for 
all school-age children. As adoles- 
cents finish primary school, it is 
often necessary for them to leave 
their home communities to receive 
high school, community college or 
university education in larger 
centres in the North and elsewhere 
in southern Canada. 

Before 1970 most Inuit educa- 
tion was undertaken in one lan- 
guage — English. This situation is 
gradually changing and the NWT 
and Quebec have introduced Inuk- 
titut instruction during the first 
three grades. Textbooks in Inuk- 
titut and English written especially 
for the North are supplementing 
transplanted southern textbooks. 
French is also being taught as a 
second language in Quebec. 


Suggested Bibliography 


Adult education is being pro- 
vided in many northern centres. 
Courses in homemaking, life-skills 
and other interest programs are 
offered in addition to those de- 
signed to upgrade adult academic 
skills and to qualify Inuit for em- 
ployment. Vocational training is 
also provided and an on-the-job 
training program successfully 
places Inuit in a variety of occupa- 
tions in government and industry. 


Culture 
The most visible Inuit contribution 
to the larger Canadian culture has, 
of course, been the fine sculptures 
and prints which grace so many 
southern homes and displays. Al- 
though the Inuit have traditionally 
carved, it is only recently that 
sculpture has played so large a part 
in Inuit cultural and economic hie. 
Printmaking is another recent art 
development, the first prints hav- 
ing been produced in Cape Dorset 
in the late 1950's. 

Film and video in Inuktitut are 


undergoing rapid development asi 


the demand increases among the 


Inuit, especially for Inuktitut pro-\. 


grams on the northern television 
service, and Inuit film units are at 
work in some communities. Con- 
temporary Inuit music is increas- 
ingly popular in the North and 
records produced in that language 
gain a large share of the airspace 
on northern radio. 

A recent development is the es- 
tablishment of a native press in the 
North. Publications range from 
community newsletters and news- 
papers to monthly magazines for 
the associations and are usually 
printed in English and Inuktitut. 
Books are also being written and 
published by Inuit authors, and 
Inuit printing presses in the North 
are being operated by the Inuit 
Cultural Institute and by the 
Cooperative at Cape Dorset. O 


We wish to thank the Social and Cultural 
Development Division of Indian and Northern 
Affairs, and the Minister of Supply and Ser- 
vices, Government of Canada, for providing 
the ot background information for this 
article. 
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Introducing another Sony only. The MDR series open-air 
headphones. The smallest, lightest stereo headphones avail- 
able today. Or tomorrow. 

With our lightest at 40 grams, you will barely know you're 
wearing them. Yet the sound is 
dynamite. 

Through a remarkable new audio 
breakthrough, our engineers have ~ 
succeeded in reducing big-head- 
phone technology down to the size 
of your listening channels. 

The MDR series headphones’ 
airy spaciousness delivers absolute 
clarity through an ultra-small driver 








unit that produces more than three times the energy of con- 
ventional circuits. And a new high-compliance diaphragm 
accurately reproduces the 20 to 20,000Hz bandwidth and 
improves low-range response. 

That means you can listen to the 
heaviest of music for hours. 
Lightly. And know that you're 
hearing every nuance of the 
original recording from deep bass 
to the highest treble. 

Listen to our new MDR series 
headphones. 

They're light. 
And heavy. 
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Le groupe Lombard, Odier & Cie 
annonce apres 30 ans de présence 
au Canada la_ restructuration de 


ses activités par la création de la 


Société de Fiducie 
Lombard Odier 


Lombard Odier 
Trust Co. 


Suite 1401 
1155 Sherbrooke, Montreal 


Telephone 
(514) 288.5261 


Telex 
05-24141 


is pleased to announce its formation and 
to offer its international portfolio 
management and personal financial 
planning services. 
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Ancient Art Arete Gallery 
ARETE, Augustinergasse 15 
@ (01) 211 60 50 


Classical antiquities. Icons. 
Mon 14-18 h; Tue-Fri 9.30-13 h, 
14-18 h; Sat 9.30-14 h. 


ART DECO JEWELLERY 
GALLERY 

Collectors Pieces 

Cartier — Tiffany —- Van Cleef & 
Arpels —- Templier — Fouquet —- 
Després — Fahrner, etc. 
WEINBERG, Bahnhofstrasse 10 


Susi Brunner Gallery 
Spitalgasse 10, © (01) 251 23 42 


Naive - Art brut — Primitive 


Semiha Huber Gallery 
Talstrasse 18 
@ (01) 211 66 61 


Art of the 20th Century 
Mon-Fri 10-13, 14.30-18 h. 


Maeght Gallery 
Predigerplatz 10-12 
@ (01) 251 11 20/251 13 87 


April 8th till end of May 


Gallery 1 
Kienholz, The Women 


Gallery 2 

«Traume sind Hillen, sind Haute» 
Ein Film von Lukas Strebel iber 
Heidi Bucher 

Anna Oppermann: 

Dilemma der Vermittlung 


Gallery 3 

Adami, Grafik 

Tue-Fri 9.30-12.30 and 14.30- 
18.30 h; Sat 9.30-16 h. 


Nicoline Pon Gallery 
Spiegelgasse 13 
@ (01) 47 73 44 


Wiarcel Janco 

International Modern Art, 
Impressionists 

Tue-Fri 10-18 h; Sat 10-16 h. 


Spink & Son 
Numismatics Ltd. 
Lowenstr. 65 (b. Bahnhofplatz) 
@ (01) 221 18 85 


Coins and Medals — Auctions. By 
appointment 


Kunstsalon Wolfsberg 


Bederstrasse 109 
@ (01) 201 27 78 


April 2nd till May 2nd 
Hannes Gruber / Fred Maurer 


Beyeler Gallery 
Baumleingasse 9 
@ (061) 23 54 12 


Pablo Picasso 

A Centennial Selection: paint- 
ings, sculptures and drawings 
February—April 1981 


Miunzen und 
Medaillen AG 


Malzgasse 25 
@ (061) 23 75 44 


Coins — Medals — Classical anti- 
quities. 
Mon-Fri 9-12 and 14-18h; Sat 
9-12 h. 


Swiss Bank Corporation 
Schweizerischer Bankverein 
Numismatic Department 
Aeschenvorstadt 48 

@ (061) 20 20 20 


Coins — Medals — Auctions 
Mon-Fri 8.15-16.30 h. 


Marbach Gallery 
Kramgasse 54 
@ (031) 22 42 05/22 38 25 


Modern art - changing exhi- 
bitions by the gallery’s artists 


Adler Jewellers 


Passage Malbuisson 19 
@ (022) 28 88 88 


Antique and art deco jewellery, 
silver and glass. 
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Canon Photo Gallery 
3, rue St-Léger, 1205 Genéve 


Photographie contemporaine 





PETIT PALAIS 
2, Terrasse Saint-Victor 
@ (022) 46 14 33 


Permanent Exhibition from 
Renoir to Picasso. At its new 
“Orangerie” real Art Fair with 
postimpressionists and contem- 
porary artists; mainly French and 
Swiss schools. 


Luzern 


Gallery Fischer 
Haldenstrasse 19, 6006 Luzern 
@ (041) 51 57 72 





A large selection of paintings by 
old and modern masters, anti- 
ques, furniture, prints, drawings, 
arms. 

Very important auction sales in 
spring and in autumn. 
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Kellenberger Collection 
Stadthausstrasse 57 


A collection of ancient table- 
clocks. 
14-17 h, except Monday. 


Oskar Reinhart 
Foundation 
Stadthausstrasse 6 


A selection of works of the 19th 
century by Swiss, German and 
Austrian artists. 

10-12 and 14-17 h, except Mon- 
day morning. 


Oskar Reinhart 
Collection 

“Am Rémerholz” 
@ (052) 23 41 21 


Works of the French impression- 
ists as well as Cranach, Brueghel, 
Rubens, Rembrandt, Greco, Goya 
and Daumier. 

10-16 h, except Monday. 
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PATEK PHILIPPE 
GENEVE 


Bahnhofstrasse 31, Ecke Barengasse, 8001 Ziirich, 
«Unter der goldenen Uhr» Telefon 01/221 1080 








CHRISTIE’S 


WORLD RECORD FOR A DIAMOND 


The “Polar Star” sold for 
Swiss francs 8 million ($ 4,624,000) 
on November 20, 1980, in Geneva 


Highly Important Spring 1981 Auctions 
May 11-15, 1981 
in Geneva 


8, Place de la Taconnerie, 1204 Geneva Steinwiesplatz, 8032 Ziirich 
Phone (022) 28 25 44 _ telex: 423634 Phone (01) 690505 telex: 56093 


Important Auction Sales 


May 7-30, 1981 
Exhibition: April 24—May 5, 1981 
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GIORGIO DE CHIRICO Volo 1888-1979 Rome). 
Two young Men with Horses on the Beach. Watercolor. 
Signed lower right. 30,237,1 cm. 


Paintings and Prints Oriental Works of Art 
18th-Century Furniture Jewels and Silver 


Galerie Koller Zurich 


Ramistrasse 8, Postfach, 8024 Zurich, Tel. (01) 47 50 40, Telex 58500 


CANADA/ SWITZERLAND 
We've a lot in common! 


Such common interests as a keenness for fiercely contested Winter 
Sports. Or, our direct skill-speed related business outlook. Like the 


results productive forwarding and travel services offered by DANZAS. 


You'll find us in Canada, Switzerland; in the USA- worldwide. 


DANZAS 


“We're helping to make the world smaller.” 
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EDUCATION IN SWITZERLAND 








DIAVOX Schweiz. Alpine 


Mittelschule 


Doves 















Ecole internationale pour jeunes filles de 12 
a 22 ans. 

Cours intensifs de frangais. 

Secrétariat — Economie domestique — 
Langues — Beaux-Arts. 


Hiver: séjour dans les Alpes suisses. 
Cours de vacances: frangais, anglais, cuisine. 


1815 CLARENS-MONTREUX 

Tél. 021/61 26 73, Télex 453 162 surv ch 

Directeurs: M. et M™* F. Sidler-Andreae. 
institution 


1012 Lausanne - La Rosiaz 
International Boarding School for Girls 
@ Girls 12 to 20 years. Beautifully situated. Excellent facili- 
ties, tennis court, playground, heated swimming-pool. 
@ Individualized teaching in small groups. General culture. 
Intensive study of French and English. Language laboratory. 
American section (CEEB). Secretarial and commercial 
courses. Official certificates and diplomas. 
@ Diversified activities. Art, music, sports. Educational trips. 
Winter vacations in Crans. Summer course. 
1012 Lausanne (Lake of Geneva), 
tel. 021/28 87 77 


LA SIGHIGNOLA 


Boarding school 


6822 Arogno/Lugano TI (South of Switzerland) 
Tel. 091/68 72 16 Dir. A. Reiter-Schmid 


A 


Modern Institute of Languages 
19, avenue de Beaulieu, 1004 Lausanne 
tel. 021/37 68 15 
French, German, English 
The most up-to-date methods. Intensive 
day courses from 4-11 weeks in small groups 
of adults from 16, or private lessons. 
Preparation for public exams. Aims: Fluent oral 
and written communication. 


mit eidg. Diplom. Sommer- und Wintersport. 


Auskinfte durch Rektor Dr. E. Bolliger, 
Telefon (083) 3 52 36 


AIGLON 


The British Co-Educational Boarding School 

in the French-Swiss Alps 

@ Oxford GCE “A” level. American grades 6-13 
@ Excellent University preparation 

@ Good Sports and Skiing. Character building 
@ Summer Courses 








Au bord du lac Léman, dans un site 
merveilleux, apprenez rapidement le 


FRANCAIS 


Enseignement intensif par petits groupes 
cours de vacances 
études commerciales 
























For further information and entrance 
requirements apply to: 


The Headmaster 1885 Chesiéres-Villars 
Aiglon College Switzerland 


Tel. (025) 35 27 21 Telex: 24660 AICOL CH 


ECOLE RUEGG — LAUSANNE 


Tél. 021/22 00 00 
Possibilité de loger dans famille. 
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international School for girls 
Route de St-Maurice 130, CH-1814 La Tour-de-Peilz 
Tel. 021/54 01 61 
Intensive courses in French and other languages 
with excellent results. Complete 
secretarial course. Preparation for examinations: 
Alliance Francaise, G.C.E., First Certificate, RSA. 
Summer courses. Winter sports. 
Direction: M. et Mme S.A. Vaucher 


(A great school at the service } 
of the young 


@ Intensive French Courses 
(Alliance francaise) 

® Maturité suisse — Matriculation 

®@ Raccalauréat francais — Matri 


St. George’s School for Girls 
1815 Clarens/Montreux 























Small, modern private school for children from 
4 to 12 years, tuition in Italian, French, English, 
German. Summer and winter sports, big play- 
ground, own swimming-pool. Family 
atmosphere. 

Summer holidays, language courses, excursions. 


university entrance. 


Principal: Rev.L.V.Wright, M.A. 
Tel. 021/61 34 24 









SS John F. Kennedy 
. International Primary School 
Saanen Gstaad 


Institut Montana, Zugerberg 
fiir SOhne ab 10 Jahren 











Hohe zwischen Zurich und Luzern 
Primar- und Sekundarschule, Gymnasium (A, B 


A unique English-language school for boys and 
girls 6-13 years. Modern international approach, 
individual instruction, family atmosphere. 
Swiss Alps setting. French, skiing, sports, ex- 
cursions. Summer camp July—August. 
Write: William LOVELL, Director 


3792 Saanen, Switzerland 
Telephone 030) 4 13 72 


Matura eidgendssisch anerkannt 





Diploma, College Entrance Examinations) 


quadriennale legalmente riconosciuti) 
Ferienkurse Juli/August 

Prospekte und Beratung durch Direktor 

Dr. K. Storchenegger; Institut Montana, 
CH-6316 Zugerberg; Tel. Zug (042) 21 17 22 










internat-Externat 
Tél. 021/2015 01 
Télex 26600 ELCH 


| 


«La Gruyeére» Institute 
1663 Gruyéres, 


—“a Switzerland 


Co-ed boarding school and 
educational institution with 
international approach, 
situated in a unique place. 






Day school - 


Boarding school 
Primary and secondary classes 






=n 
English and French language pro 
Strong and flexible curricu 
equipped labs. 

@ INTERNATIONAL BACCALAUREATE 

@ American College Boards 

@ GCE ’O’ Levels 

@ Swiss Maturité fédérale 

@ French Baccalaureate 
Information: 62, rte de Chéne, CH-1208 Geneva 


International college for young people 

School year: 23 September —23 June 1981/1982 
and at Easter of every year 

Vacation courses: 5 July— 15 August 1981 


rammes. 
a. High 





@ Intensive French courses at all levels (Janguage lab) 
@ Secretarial courses — finishing schoo! section 

® Holiday courses (summer, winter, and Easter) 

@ Individual seminars and lessons on request 

Modern facilities. Complete choice of summer and winter 
sports. For detailed information and color brochure, please 
write to: Collége International des Avants, CH-1833 Les Avants 
(Montreux) — Phone 021/61 30 51 — Telex 26494 cida ch. 





Direction: Vial and Butty families 
Tel. 029/ 6 21 15 


le|petit poucet 
aS Ecole active bilingue 
Boarding School 
Primary classes only 
French language programmes 
Scholastic year and summer 
courses 


BM 


Summer Course 
July 4th—August 15th, 1981 


Pensionnat de Jeunes Filles 
La Fontanelle, Vevey 


BRILLAMONT 
International School 
1005 Lausanne 
Cours intensifs de frangais et autres langues 
modernes. Audio-visuelié pour débutantes. 
Culture générale. Cours ménager, secrétariat. 
Préparation examens Ailiance frangaise, 
bridge, etc. Sports d’hiver. 
Cours de vacances. 


rection : M. et Mme D. A. Savage 






eed @ Intensive French and Sports 

@ Domestic Science or English 

@ Admission: every Saturday for a minimum 
of 2 weeks 


information: CH-1884 VILLARS-CHESIERES 


Tel. (025) 35 22 30 


DES ETUDES A 1300 M. 

LE COLLEGE ALPIN INTERNATIONAL BEAU SOLEIL 
A VILLARS-SUR-OLLON (SUISSE) 

Garena hen 52 ers frogmms fic es Lyces angi, Razodemant possible vec les colpes hoymnasessset_ Cycles 


effectif réduit— Laboratoire de langues et sciences — Animation culturelle — Conférences d'orientation — Bulletins scolaires adressés aux parents 
é la fin de chaque période de trois semaines. 













Tous les sports d‘été et d’hiver dans un parc de 15 000 m?- Equipements sportifs modernes, privés et collectifs: tennis, 
piscines, football, fitness, patinoire, vaste domaine skiable. 


internat réservé aux jeunes filles 4 la Maison de LA HARPE 
Début de l'année scolaire 1981/82: mardi 15 septembre 1987. En juillet et aout: vacances studieuses et sportives. 
Pour I'envoi d'une documentation écrire a: 


- COLLEGE ALPIN INTERNATIONAL BEAU SOLEIL 
v Tél. 025/35 21 54/55/56 Télex BSVIL 26553 


wv 
a 1'/2 h. de voiture de l'aéroport de Genéve 


1884 VILLARS-SUR-OLLON (SUISSE) 


... wenn Ausstellungen: 





Messegelande Ziirich * nurfiir Fachbesucher 





Sorgfaltig gefiihrtes Internat fiir Knaben und 
Madchen von 12 bis 19 Jahren. Gymnasium und 
Oberrealschule (Typen A, B und C) mit eidg. 
Maturitat, giiltig fur alle Fakultaten von Uni- 
versitat und ETH. Neu: Wirtschaftsgymnasium 
(Typus E, ab 9.Schuljahr). Handelsabteilung 







English public school (boarding and day) situated 
by Lake Geneva in own extensive property. Five 
tennis courts, swimming-pool, games field, gym- 
nasium. Preparation for G.C.E “O” and “A” 
levels, American College Board (C.E.E.B.) and 





Internationale Schule in idealer Lage auf 1000m 


C, E), Wirtschaftsdiplomschule. Diplom und 
American School (Grades 5-12, High School 


Scuola Italiana (Scuola Media, Liceo scientifico 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL 


Secondary classes only 


ly selected staff. Well- 


* SWISSPO - Schweizerische Einkaufswoche fiir Winters 



















International girls’ school 


Sunny Dale 
CH-3812 Interlaken-Wilderswil 
Phone 036/22 17 18 
lrene Gaugler, prop. and dir. 

: 7 Pas Excellent references 

Thorough study of French, German, English with 
official diplomas. Commercial branches, Arts, 
General education, «savoir vivre». Domestic 


science. Summer and winter sports in excellent 
climate. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. 


Individual personality development 
Scholastic year and summer courses 




























































THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 
IN SWITZERLAND 


Ext. 14, CH-6926 Montagnola- 
Tel. 091/54 64 71, Telex 7931 











American College Prep and General Studies, ESL, and |.B. 
Co-ed, grades 7-12 + PG year. Small classes, excellent 
facilities, dedicated faculty. Extensive sports and travel. 


Le Chateau des Enfants 

Int'l summer camp for children, ages 6-12. French, English, 
arts + crafts, sports, trips. 
TASIS Summer Langu: Program 

Intensive English, Franch, German, and Italian for students, 
ages 12-18. Emphasis on fluency. 







Parents, our free 
advisory service 
helps you to choose the 


RIGHT SCHOOL 


in the 


RIGHT PLACE 





@ more than 60 private schools 
and institutes 

@ teaching : well reputed for 
its quality and diversity 

@ Summer and Winter sports 


LAKE OF GENEVA 
REGION 


Canton of Vaud - SWITZERLAND 


@ favourable environments 
for studying 
@ hub of a vast network of inter- 
national lines of communications 
@ beautiful landscape 
a §6rhealthy climate 


PRIVATE SCHOOL 
ADVISORY BUREAU 


10, Ave dela Gare CH-1002 Lausanne 
Tel. 021/227771 Telex 24390 


VY 
Under the patronate of the 
Association of private schools 


(AVDEP) and the Tourist Office 
of Lake of Geneva Region (OTV) 





















































































SCHOOL OF HOTEL-ADMINISTRATION 
AND TOURISM CHUR 

WELSCHDORFLI 2 » CH-7000 CHUR 

TEL.OB1 22 7071 - TX. 74 864 CH 


Special courses for foreign students 


Type A: Ground course in hotel or travel 
role [Tales administration 


one year course with optional practical work 
two months’ German preparatory course 
intensive language instruction in German 
English, French and/or Italian 

diploma as hotel or travel agency: clerk 


Intensive refresher course 


Type B: 


YY Ma nlolallaierollas- Mal arel(-l mere laallaltsigeli(oaMecey 
applicants with job experience 
paid practical course in a swiss hotel 
instruction by specially certified managers 
- solid orate |Viele(= exelUietelifeya} 
i VViolll aatolallatwn @i-tiaalela 
preparatory course 









* 







29. Marz-1. April ortartikel (1982) 
12,-14.April * MODEXPO 1/81 - Internationale Messe for Demenbekiobiore (1982) : 
24. April-3. Mai ANTIC 81 — Internationale Kunst- und Antiquitatenmesse (1982) 
vw a Mal-A lun" EUROPA Mabel en oer reo, darter acs 
. Mai-4. Jun -Messe der Europaischen Mébelunion (1982 
30. Mai-2.Juni * ORIENT 81-Fachmesse fiir Pirated: (1982) iS Lye aS 
26.-31. August FERA — Schweizerische Fernseh-, Radio- und HiFi-Ausstellung (1982) 
8-12. Sept. BUFA 81 - Fachmesse fur Burotechnik und Datenverarbeitung (1983) 
nist dom Ausstellungs- und 24. Sept.—4. Okt. 32. Zurcher Herbstschau fiir Hausha’ 


it, Wohnen, Sport und Mode (1982) _ 





Go Hertz with the 
American Express Card. 





SHOW THE CARD DRIVE AWAY 
We get you on the road faster. 
When you rent a Ford or other fine car from are available from all Hertz counters and membership 
Hertz, you touch down at your destination to find a is completely free. Which means we think you might 
clean, thoroughly serviced car ready and waiting. have more useful things to do than queueing and 
And as a Hertz No. 1 Club* member, you won't __ filling in forms. 
waste time queueing and filling in forms. Because And when you're an American Express 
when you enrol as a No. 1 Club member, all the Cardmember, you don’t need a deposit either. Just 
normal rental agreement details are stored in our show the Card and your driving licence, sign and we'll 
computer. Then, when you book your car, you just speed you on your way even faster. And, of course, 
give your No. | Club number and the rental you can use the American Express Card along the way 


agreement will be waiting at the desk. Already filled § - by signing for hotel bills, meals and airline tickets all 
in. And there are separate No. 1 Club facilities at many around the world. 


airports so you can walk straight in and straight out. So bring the American Express Card to Hertz 
However crowded it is. and we'll give you the fastest car rental in the world. 
Application forms for No. 1 Club membership *In Germany, the Hertz VIP Club. 


Hertz welcomes 
». the American Express Card. ~ 


Hertz, 





Hotel Alba*** 
Dufour-/Mainaustrasse 23 
@ (01) 69 47 47 fh) 56908 


Few steps from Zurich’s most 
beautiful lakeside promenade. 
Restaurant LA PIZZA, famous for 
Italian food. 





Hotel Alexander Garni 
Niederdorfstrasse 40 

@ (01) 251 82 03 (5d 57735 
Modern first-class hotel near 
Main Station and University. 
Rooms with bath or shower, air- 
conditioning, radio, telephone. 


Hotel Chesa Rustica 
Limmatquai 70 

@ (01) 251 92 91/2/3 

Modern hotel offering every 
comfort. Situated in the heart of 
the old town on the Limmat. Ex- 


cellent cuisine and Fondue- 
Siube. @ (01) 251 92 91/2/3 





Hotel Flovida 





01) 251 fx] 58481 
Quiet central location near lake. 
Restaurant, bar, café, conference 
rooms. Garage and parking faci- 
lities. 





Hotel 

Krone Unterstrass 
Schaffhauserstrasse 1 

@ (01) 361 16 88 

Middle-class hotel in the heart of 
the city. Grill) room. Business 
lunches. 





Hotel Opera 

Dufourstrasse 5 

@ (01) 251 90 90 fk) 54414 
New first-class hotel, 100 beds, 
air-conditioned. Vis-a-vis to the 
Hotel Ambassador (same man- 
agement). Near lake. 






oé 


DOLDEK GRAN 


ZURICH 


You will find us on the way from 
downtown Zunch to Kloten Airport 


Savoy Hotel Baur en Ville 

@ (01) 211 53 60 812845 
Telegram: Savoy Zurich. 

In the service of hospitality — ever 
since 1838 — de luxe. 


Hotel Schweizerhof**** 
Bahnhofplatz/Bahnhofstrasse 

@ (01) 211 86 40 (813754 
Only 3 minutes from FLY-RAIL 
(Kloten Airport — Zurich Main sta- 
tion). 

Complete renovation 1978/79. 
Sound-proofed windows! Every 
comfort, radio, colour tv, direct- 
dial telephone. 

Famous French restaurant “La 
Soupiére”. Bar “L’Aventure”. 
Member “Ambassador Service 
Hotels”. 


Hotel Trumpy*** 

Location: Sihlquai at main station 
in the heart of midtown Zurich, 
close to Swiss National Museum 
(Landesmuseum) and the shops 
and banks of Bahnhofstrasse. Fea- 
tures: 90 rooms/145 beds. Res- 
taurant Walhalla with Continental 
cuisine. For reservations: call © 
(01) 425400, Limmatstrasse 5, 
8005 Zurich. 





Hotel Waldorf 
Weinbergstrasse 45 

@ (01) 251 9191 52551 
Excellent location near city cen- 
ter, main station. All rooms with 
bath, radio and TV. 


Hotel Ziircherhof 
Zahringerstrasse 21 

@ (01) 47 10 40 (54477 
First-class, near Main Station & 
University. All rooms w. bath, TV. 
Rest. Walliser Keller. Spec. Fon- 
due and Raclette. 


Horgen-Zurich 


Seehotel Meierhof 

@ (01) 725 29 61 (J 54499 
250 beds, all rooms with bath, 
TV, etc. Meeting facilities, indoor 
swimming-pool. Golf-course. 
Open all year. 
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HOTEL 


ie BAS + 
caer Fy Jor Restaurant 
Stauran BA He PE 


HOTEL AIRPORT Oberhauserstrasse 30 
8152 Ziirich-Glattbrugg, Tel. 01 810 44 44 


ae 


(6 courses). 








Ly 3 minutes from the station 
Fr se 5 : 

Kan ete eee 31 time. For reservation please Kasernenstr. 79 
j One ase kcal tel 1 1 Ph 
8004 Sridch elephone (01) 241 17 80 one 2425320 
i = 
augustiner 
! 
j 8001 Zurich, Augustinergasse 25 

phone (91) 2711 72 10 

Inviting, reasonably priced, cosy 
in the fi of the city 


2 Bo Ne mea 
Schifflande 4 
(near Bellevue) 
8001 Zurich 
Tel. (01) 252 14 53 


RESTAURANT z 
(Cavaliere 


Asylstrasse 81 (near Romerhof) 
8032 Zirich, Tel. (01) 252 03 53 









Fondue Chinoise 


Sits 
r YY 


The best home-made Pasta in 
Zurich. Special Pasta Mena 


...A good place to spend your 


Grillvcom ~ Bar 

Hot dishes served from 
17 a.m. to j 
Fondue and Tartar 
Open al) week 


Chasstube / Raclettestibli 
The most original Swiss Restaurant 

Near the main station / Spécialités suisses 
Cheese Fondue / Fondue Bourguignonne/ 


W. Walder-Weiss, Lowenstrasse 66, 7 21116 60 
beim Hauptbahnhof — prés de la gare 


Hotel Metropol**** ASH 

@ (071) 46 35 35 {kJ ASH 77247 
The leading house in comfort, 
kitchen, service. Quiet on 
lakeshore. Flower garden, sailing. 
Heated swimming-pool. Sauna, 
Solarium, Hot-Whirl-Pool. Semi- 
nar-Center. 


Verenahof Hotels 

@ (056) 22 52 51 

First-class Spa-Hotel. Specialized 
Doctors. All treatments in the 
Hotel. Open all year. Indication: 
all kinds of rheumatism, after- 
treatment by accidents. 


TCA ELETC) 


Hotel Garni 

im Griinen**** 

@ (028) 27 26 62 [J 38652 
Bed + Breakfast hotel for pleas- 
ant rambling, skiing and bathing 
holidays. Tennis. Near swim- 
ming-pools and spa center. A 
charming hotel in the center of 
Breiten. 3983 Breiten. 


Spa Hotel Salina**** 

@ (028) 27 18 18 (i) 38652 
In the middle of the wunderful 
alpine region south of the Aletsch 
glacier. Immediate access to the 
only 33°C alpine and saline in- 
door swimming-pool. First-class 
cuisine. slimming diets. 


Davos Schatzalp 


Mountain Hotel Schatzalp, 
Dir. K. Kiinzli, CH-7270 Davos 
0358 31 174352 


Hallo Schatzalp, we're coming for 
skiing, traditional entertainment, 
and Parsenn supersport. 7 days 
from Fr.398.—including halfboard 
and Strela Skilifts. 


Swiss and French Specialities 
rustic style, select atmosphere, 
candlelight dinners 


D. + H. Dill, Klingenstrasse 33, 
8005 Zurich, Tel. (01) 44 20 30 





® 01/35 30 22 








Specialties from all parts 
of the world at very rea- 
sonable prices. Snack- 
bar on the Ist floor, spe- 
cialties are being served 
on the 2nd floor. 


OSTERIA 
VECCHIA SILVI 


Italienische Spezialitaten 
Gianprimo Liotto 
8045 Zurich, 
Uetlibergstrasse 166 





RESTAURANT 


11.30 p.m. 


; DUPO 








* ZORICH = 


Jagerstiibli 

The venue of discriminating 
guests. 

International cuisine. 
Bahnhofquai 7 

Phone 211 66 75 








Hungarian 


Specialities | MOrea-Pavillon 

Dail GR Ge) #4 

Gi yt music nates Badenerstr. 457/ 
psy Korean Specialities Letzigraben near 

Megjottek a Hotel Nova Park 

Ciganyok Closed on Monday Tel. 52 33 32 








Boarding Music DC-8/DC-9 by DITCHBURN SWITZERLAND 





La cuisine du marché 





Limmatquai 42, 8001 Zurich 
® (01) 479590 


oe 


AIR ESCALE 

81, av. Louis-Casai, AIRPORT 
Comfortable rooms: single Sfr. 
40.-/58.—, double 65.-/89.-, break- 
fast included. Bar room service, 


TV. For transport please call, 
tel. (022) 98 93 00. 





Hotel Alba**** 

@ (022) 32 56 00 [i 23930 
Centrally located near Air Termi- 
nal and railway station, sound- 
proofed rooms, bar. 


Hotel Astoria 

place Cornavin 6, P.O.B. 47 

@ (022) 32 10 25 {J 22307 
Opposite Air Terminal and Rail- 
way Station. 

Sound-proofed windows. 

Single, shower 53.-, w. bath 63.- 
Double, shower 84.-, w. bath 94.- 


Hotel California 

@ (022) 31 55 50 (i) 23560 
First-class, centr. loc. All rooms 
with bath and shower. Penthouse 
studio, some rooms and suites 
with kitchenette. 


H6étel Intercontinental 

where comfort, personalized 
service, efficiency and reliability 
may be enjoyed at its best. In- 
house movie. New and super- 
equipped conference hall. Call 
Geneva (022) 346091. Free 
limousine service at your dis- 
posal. 


Hétel Moderne @ 32 81 00 
1, rue de Berne {id 289738 
Near Air Terminal. Rooms with 
shower/bath, television. Reason- 
able terms. 


for 


| 


15 restaurants 
and 3 hotels to 


Hotel Montana 

@ (022) 32 08 40 , : 
Centrally located, near Air Termi- 
nal and railway _ station. 
Restaurant. 

Single: SFr.40.—to 50.- 

Double: SFr. 70.-to 90.— 





Ramada International 

@ (022) 31 02 41 ff) 289109 
First class, centrally located. 220 
very spacious rooms with some- 
thing more. Studios to rent for 
long stay. Attentive service. 





Hotel Xenia**** 

@ (022) 31 15 50 [iJ 23951 
City center, near Terminal. All 
rooms bath/shower, radio/TV. 
Greek hospitality in Geneva. 


Hotel Cabana 

@ (030) 4 48 55 fi) 33785 
New hotel residence with attrac- 
tive rooms, apartments up to 12 
beds, in-/outdoor pools, fitness 
center, snack-bar. 


Interlaken 


Hotel Horn*** 

@ (036) 22 92 92 

Quiet location near Casino Con- 
vention centre; in-/outdoor pool, 
renovated rooms; bath, tele- 
phone, radio, sauna, massage, 
Kneipp treatment, bar, restaurant, 
pizzeria (Amexco, Visa, Diners) 


Hotel Central-Residence 

@ (025) 34 1211 456132 
First-class hotel, opened 1975, all 
rooms with bath, kitchenette and 
balcony facing south, restaurant, 
bar, club, indoor pool, sauna, 
massage, tennis. 


A house of tradition, an outstanding reputation 


the very highest standard 


— amidst beautiful nature and near the citycenter 
the ideal atmosp! 
translations ; : > : a 
own golf and tennis on the premises — : 

Restaurant LA ROTONDE — unexcelled French cuisine! 
best communication to the city center (6—10 min) and the . 
airport (20 min), upon request by limousine. Parking/Garage 
Telephone (01) 251 62 31 


suit every pocket, 


— occasion, — 


appetite and mood. 








Hotel zum Storchen 


The oldest restaurant in town 


since 1357 


A real rétisserie and famous cuisine 


@ 21155 10 


Bar Ines 

Zum Wilden Mann 
Schaffhauserstr. 157 
8302 Kloten 

Tel. 01/813 01 55 


Je 
eS 
ry 


SRO CYR Aes Oa 
MOVENPICK 


hospitality is renowned. 


Pizzeria 

Italian specialities 
Hot dishes served 
till 17.30 p.m. 


here for meetings, seminars, simultaneous _ 


Albergo Garni Montaldi** 
@ (093) 33 66 33 
Sunny central 
station and lake. 


Hotel Admiral 

@ (091) 54 23 24 (73177 
The most modern in town. 3 res- 
taurants, bar, indoor and outdoor 
pools, meeting facilities, garage. 
Open all year. 





position near 








Hotel Crystal 

@ (082) 2 11 65 74449 
Modern first-class hotel, central 
location. Restaurant, bar, sauna- 
massage. 


Weggis-Lucerne 


Hotel Albana**** 

@ (041) 93 21 41 

Quiet situation on Lake Lucerne. 
First class at low cost. Member 
Relais — Chateaux. 


Hotel Waldrand 

@ (036) 55 28 55 132340 
Charming middle-class hotel 
with personal service. All rooms 


with bath. Imposing view of the 
JUNGFRAU. 











Hotel Dom, Zermatt 

@ (028) 67 1371 

You will appreciate the central, 
sunny position, the personalized 
service and the homely atmo- 
sphere of our chalet-type hotel. 








Telex 53449 


Hotel-Restaurant-Bar 
Spliigenschloss 

Spligenstr. 2, 201 08 00 
Hotel-Restaurant-Bar 
Franziskaner 

Stissihofstatt 1, @ 252 01 20 
Queen Anne Club 
Dufourstr. 43, @ 251 94 22 
Golden Life Club 


BURSE-BAR 


Byou-Cabaret-Dancing 


da Puce: 


Bleicherweg 5 
@ 0912112333 


Irma la Douce 


The special Bar with Discothek 


Open till 
2a.m. 
(Closed on 
Sunday) 





open from 11 a.m. till 12 p.m. 


St. Jakobstr. 52, 8004 Zurich 


6p.m.till midnight 


non-stop-shows 


18.00—19.00 Uhr 


22.15-01.30 Uhr 


best food — best fun 
best entertainment 





night club 


Ramistr 6 Zunch 


CONCORDE cabaret - bar, a 


zurich -tel 01 40 58 20 
winterthurerstrasse 698 


Floorshows with our Topgirls 


- 10min. from Airport 


Everything 
eM aaretam tal eleny 


Girls, girls, girls 


Einqang Erewckqasse 


Tel OL 37 4198 
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Ifyoufindthese You'll find this 
handy. invaluable. 


It’s the International Airline Passengers Association Membership Card. And it 
represents a complete range of exclusive benefits, privileges and services that only 
membership of a club devoted exclusively to the help, protection and convenience of busy 
international travellers can offer. It gives you discounts in over 1900 hotels, motels and 
restaurants the world over, plus up to 25% discount in respect of rentals based on time 
and mileage rates at the following car hire agencies. 


FF LG exroncar ©) / eS sweet 


It gives you prompt help and service whenever you lose your luggage, with our 
Minded] 4de-c. ard service which helps protect. =— ae a a 
against its loss in any hotel or on any airline or e Yes! I want to know more about 4] 
licensed passenger carrier. (In the unlikely event ! the International Airline Passengers 
of luggage being lost, our Baggage Retrieval Association. Please send me more 
system arranges for its rapid recovery and information, free of charge. 
delivery whenever possible). 

And it offers you preferential rates for one of 


Send Coupon to International Airline 
Passengers Association Inc.,P.O. Box 113, 


the most comprehensive insurance schemes, London SW1A 2DT, England. 
underwritten by Lloyd’s, London. Name 
In fact, it does things a credit card doesn't. Address 


Which doesn’t mean credit cards aren’t an 
indispensable part of the travelling man’s life. 
But with the IAPA membership card, his 
collection is complete. 

If you travel any considerable distance per 
year, you need the sort of help IAPA can give you. 
Because not only could we save you a lot of 
money per year, we could save you a lot of time, 
trouble and worry too. 

Join the International Airline Passengers 
Association. And enjoy being one of the most 
privileged passengers in the world. 


SG 6l 


International Airline Passengers Association. 


The Club with Exclusive Privileges 
for the Busy Traveller. 


---—---------------- 


with ice 


with Paris 
with souffle 


Need after ix forme 
tloiely guarded for ove 
Mie, humelrod, years 











Hotel Delta****, Ascona 
@ (093) 36 11 05 ff) 79163/846101 


De luxe hotel, situated in large park — 
heated swimming pool — indoor pool, 
private driving range — 4 tennis courts. 


Interlaken 








hes ai 


Hotel Du Nord, Interlaken 


@ (036) 22 26 31 {33001 
1st-cl. family hotel, excellent location, fac- 
ing the “Jungfrau”. 2 restaurants, 2 bars, 
all rooms with modern comfort. 


NLA 


Wh, 





Hotel Muralto, Locarno 

@ (093) 33 88 81 fl 79343 
Enjoy the picturesque surroundings. 
Choice food. First-class service. Rooms 
with bath, shower, radio and telephone. 






. ee hs 
oc ML ed ee Tl Ey 2 
Hotel Belmonte, Lugano-Castagnola 
@ (091) 51 40 33 fk) 79517 
First class. Beautifully situated on the 


sunny side of the bay on the Lake of 
Lugano. With heated swimming-pool. 





uropa au Lac, 6902 Lugano 
@ (091) 54 36 21 fk] 79223 
Superior first-class hotel at the lake prom- 
enade in Lugano-Paradiso. With all 
facilities, Nightclub, Indoor pool. 


ves agente 


© (082) 2 21 21 [74430 
First-class hotel, open all year round. 
Restaurant a la carte, large parking space, 
southern exposure. 
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Falken-Hotel, Wengen 

@ (036) 55 14 31 133231 
Comfortable middle-class family hotel 
with tradition. Beautifully situated near 
ski-school, ice-rinks and village center. 


" gl X ne, oe 
a.:. oa 

Hotel Monte Verita, Ascona 

© (093) 35 12 81 

Leading hotel, isolated in a perfectly tran- 

quil natural park. Restaurant, heated 

pool, tennis, conference rooms. 





Hotel Esplanade, Locarno 

@ (093) 33 21 21 [hd 79470 
Sunny location, view on Lago Maggiore. 
Large park with tropical vegetation. 
Heated pool, bar, 3 tennis courts. 





Hotel Reber au Lac, Locarno 
@ (093) 33 67 23 fk) 79024 
First-class establishment in most beauti- 
ful and quiet location right on the lake. 
Heated pool, large garden, grill-room. 






Villa Castagnola au Lac, Lugano 

% (091) 51 22 13 

The best place for spring holidays. Quiet 
location, park, tennis, indoor pool, 
parking. 


Hotel Excelsior, Lugano 

© (091) 2 86 61 1) 79151 
Tastefully appointed first-class hotel. 
Lake-view, promenade. Grill-room, suc- 
culent beef, superb cuisine, downtown. 


hich eden Fm 
Hotel Steffani, St. 

@ (082) 2 21 01 (x) 74466 
Typical Swiss atmosphere. Founded 
1869. Completely modernized. Restau- 
rants, bar, grill. Disco dancing. 








Hotel Gornergrat, Zermatt 

@ (028) 67 10 27 [kJ 38152 
Modern, comfortable hotel in central lo- 
cation. Beautiful view of the Matterhorn. 
Excellent French cuisine, snack bar. 








Food Industry 


Agrano Ltd., 4009 Basel 

@ (061) 39 08 60 1] 64667 agra ch 
Manufacturers of flour improv- 
ers, semifinished and _ instant 
products for the bakery, biscuit 
and bread industry, worldwide 
export, planners of industrial 
baking plants, agencies for sev- 
eral areas available. 


Centralswiss Dairy Association 
6002 Lucerne 

@ (041) 23 40 15 1) 72254 mvl 
Manufacturers of all kind of milk 
products, long-life fruit yoghurts, 
long-life milk, coffee cream, 
cheese. 


Chalet Cheese Co Ltd. 

3400 Burgdorf 2 

@ (034) 22 53 37 [hd 914174 
Swiss Pros ste Cheese and 
Cheese Fon ecteady to use. 









Hero, 5600 Lenzburg 
6 1K} x) 68345 


LS 9494 Schaan 
454 fx) 77898 
rves in 1 -Oz and '2-0z Por- 
tions for Airiines, Hotels, Restau- 
rants. 

Preserves in jars, canned veget- 
ables, pickles, salads, ready-to- 
serve dishes for supermarkets. 





PURATOS AG 

C.P. 950, Fribourg 

@(037) 28 13 70-75 26 05 
Manufacturers of emulsifiers, im- 
provers and concentrates for 
bakery and confectionery indus- 
tries. 


"Beverage Industry 





Brauerei A. Hirfimann AG 
P.O.Box 854, $027 Ziirich 

@ (01) 201 26 26 fi] 58676 
Hirlimann Sternbrau Beer, non- 
alcoholic beer BIRELL, AQUI min- 
eral water, APLO apple juice. 


OVA Fruit Products Company 
8910 Affoltern a.A. ZH 

@ (01) 761 55 33 fi) 56198 
Fruit juices, Concentrates, Esters. 


Tobacco Industry 


F.J.BURRUS & CIE S.A. 

2926 Boncourt 

@ (021) 27 12 51 [25665 Ibur ch 
Manufacturers of Cigarettes 
(SELECT, PARISIENNE, GAL- 
LANT, etc.) and Pipe Tobacco. 


Villiger Sohne AG 
5735 Pfeffikon LU 
@ (064) 71 7474 68178 
Swiss Cheroots (Stumpen), 


Cigars and Cigarillos. 


~ = Textile Industry 


FILTEX SA/LTD, 9001 St. Gall 

@ (071) 22 58 61 {177116 
Showroom No. 655 in the TMC 
Glattbrugg (5 minutes from the 
airport) 

Yarns for Industrial Purposes 
Curtain and Drapery Materials 
Embroidsred, Plain and Printed 


Fabrics for Dresses, Blouses, 
Shirts, Lingerie 

Jacob Rohner Ltd. 

9445 Rebstein 

@ (071) 77 12 21 ffx] 77243 


— All kinds of Embroideries 
— Sport socks 
— Furnishing Textiles 


Engelbert E. Stieger & Cie 
9000 St. Gall 

@ (071) 23 10 07 fi) 77259 
The leading export and manufac- 
turing house for curtain fabrics, 
VOILE, BATISTE and NOVELTY 
WEAVES, EMBROIDERIES and 
CORNELLIES. 


Saly Wyler AG, 8040 Ziirich 
Zentralstrasse 156 

@ (01) 242 29 39 fk] 55532 
Export and Import for Ladies’, 
Men’s and Children’s Textile and 
Fashion Wear, Stock lots, food 
and nonfood. 


“Clothing = 





HANRO AG, 4410 Liestal 
@(061)910011 [63525 hanro 
Manufacturers of Hanro Men’s 
and Ladies’ knitted fashion. Dis- 
tribution in Europe, USA, Japan, 
South Africa. 


Michael Halpern, 8002 Ziirich 

@ (01) 202 11 28 [iJ59127 
Diamonds 

Specialist in large stones with 
G.1.A. Certificate 


Watch Industry 





Gisiger-Greder Ltd. 

2545 Selzach (near Bienne) 

@ (065) 61 15 35 [34530 
Mechanical and quartz watches/ 
movements. 


LEBRO, 8036 Zurich 
@ (01) 66 46 46 {52849 
All Swiss-Quality Watches 





3 _ Rope Industry 
CIS Schweiz. Seil-Industrie AG 


8201 Schaffhausen 

@ (053) 5 42 41 fk) 76498 
Manufacturers of locked Coil 
Track Ropes and round Strand 
Ropes for Ropeways, Engineer- 
ing, Drilling, etc. 


eT e-Velaltem-lae| 
Packaging Industry 


Bobst SA, 1001 Lausanne 

© (021) 25 01 01 [i 24821 
Machinery and Electronic Equip- 
ment for Phototypesetting, Print- 
ing and Converting of Paner, 
Cardboard and Corrugated. 


Chem. Fabrik Aarberg AG 

3270 Aarberg 

@ (032)82 2651 [134439chem 
PRINTING INKS for Rotogravure, 
Flexographic and _  Silk-Screen 
Process for modern packaging. 
Export to all countries. 

Agencies in 

Belgium: Ets. Balikdjian & Cie, 49, 
rue de Stassart, B-1050 Brussels 
Germany: Wolfgang Schmid, 
Hintere Schutte 4, D-7440 Nir- 
tingen-Oberensingen 
Greece: Rainbow SA, 
Sygrou Avenue, Athens 
Middle East: Société Comser, 
B.P. 6725, Beyrouth 
Sweden: Remako, 
26800 Svalov 


224, 


Box 2125, 


DAVERIO LTD, 8031 Zurich 

@ (01) 44 5151 152680 
Mailroom Equipment for Printing 
Plants. 


FAG SA, 1001 Lausanne 

7, rue de Genéve 

@ (021) 20 1271 fk] 24193 

— Offset proof presses with inter- 
changeable inking systems. 

— Letterpress proof presses. 

— Phototypesetting systems 
BOBST GRAPHIC for Switzer- 
land, Germany, France, Italy, 
Belgium, Spain, COMECON 
countries, Yugoslavia; with 
Arabic type founts for North 
Africa and Middle East. 


FERAG AG, 8340 Hinwil 

@ (01) 938 01 11 {k)875353 
Systems and Equipment for 
Newspaper Mailrooms and 
Magazine Handling 


Kimoto Ltd. Switzerland 
Schwamendingenstr. 5 

8050 Zirich 

@ (01)311 47 47 [kJ 58656 
Polyester Films for the Graphic 
Arts, Drafting Industry, Elec- 
tronics, Cartography, OHP, Silk 
Screen and Textile Industry. 


Miller Martini AG 

4800 Zofingen 

@ (062) 52 11 22 [68234 
Machinery for the Graphic Arts 
Industry: 

Saddle Stitchers, Adhesive Bind- 
ers, Sewing Machines, Mailroom 
Equipment for Newspapers and 
Magazines, Business Form 
Presses, Electronic Controls. 


‘Diazo Products and 
_ Packaging Materials 


Aerni-Leuch AG 

3097 Liebefeld-Bern 

@ (031) 53 93 81 

ffx] 32459/33041 aerni ch 

Diazo Products and Packaging 
Materials 

Reprographic Services 












Packaging Machinery | 


Peter Born AG, 4800 Zofingen 

@ (062) 51 05 55 68752 
Tying machines of all kinds, Pallet 
and Sack Tiers, etc. 


SIG Swiss Industrial Company 
8212 Neuhausen/Rhine Falls 
@ (053) 8 15 55 76157 
Fully automatic Wrapping-, Pack- 
aging-, Bundling-Machines and 
complete Packaging Systems. 
Printing Industry _ 
Colour Printing Weber Ltd. 
CH-2501 Bienne 
@ (032) 53 35 35 134656 
Specialists for quality colour 
catalogues and books. Web- and 
sheetfed. Colour Lithography. 


IMPRIMERIES REUNIES S.A. 
CH-1001 Lausanne 

@ (021) 20 31 11 fk) 24495 
High-quality colour printing for 
fine art books, magazines, jewel- 
lery. Web- and sheetfed. 


Tiefdruckanstalt IMAGO Zurich, 
Switzerland 

@ (01) 35 66 22 

You’re flying Swissair, reading 
the Swissair Gazette. We are its 
printers. We too hope to have 
achieved a good impression. 


J.E.Wolfensberger Ltd. 

8059 Ziirich 

@ (01) 201 27 77 [58937 
Fine Colour Printing in Offset. 
Brochures, Books, Posters, etc. 


Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical Industry 


Albugam Ltd., 8029 Zurich 
Gattikerstrasse 5 

@ (01) 53 90 44 [x] 56874 
Distribution and sale of high- 
quality biological products for 
therapeutic and diagnostic use 


Hans Rahn & Co. 
Wehntalerstrasse 79 

8057 Ziirich 

@ (01) 362 94 84 52149 
40 years of marketing experience 
in chemical and pharmaceutical 
products and additives. Op- 
timum size (35 people) with com- 
plete infrastructure and located 
in the heart of the European 
economic and financial region. 

If you plan to sell or export your 
products to Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Austria or the Eastern 
European countries, we have the 
know-how to make your busi- 
ness profitable. 

We are specialized in the follow- 
ing intermediates and additives 
lines: 

@ chemicals and colours 

@ food 

@ detergents and cosmetics 

@ pharmaceuticals 

@ plastics and paints 

Are you interested? Just give a 
call or write to Peter Hoffenberg, 
Vice-President R+D, or Armin 
Gehring, Vice-President Mar- 
keting. 


JALLUT SA, 1030 Bussigny 

@ (021) 89 15 15 fi) 25203 
Paints, varnishes, coatings for 
building, industry, horizontal 
road signs, vehicle bodies. 
Turnkey/joint-venture projects. 
Factories in Switzerland, France, 
Spain, lvory Coast. 





Chemische Fabrik Uetikon 

8707 Uetikon 

@ (01) 922 11 41 [875675 cfu ch 
Division heavy chemicals: sul- 
phuric acids, oleum of all con- 
centrations. 
Division silicates: Silica Gels 
(also in permeable bags) molecu- 
lar sieves and other adsorbents; 
for the varnish and painting in- 
dustry: micronized poly-propy- 
lene wax, floating and antifoam- 
ing agent, thickening and thixo- 
troping agent. 

Division fine chemicals: para- 
periodic acid, potassium meta- 
periodate, sodium meta-perio- 
date, (+) L-tartaric acid B.P., 
(—) D-tartaric acid (unnatural 
form), derivates of tartaric acid, 
magnesium perchlorates (for 
microanalysis), (+) D-mannose, 
(+) D-trehalose, morin. 


Ebnother AG 

6203 Sempach-Station 

@ (041) 98 15 15 {id 78535 
Industrial and household adhe- 
sives of all types; homo-, co- and 
terpolymer emulsions for the 
building, colour and adhesives 
industry; redispersible homo- 
and copolymer powders for dry 
building products and wall paper 
paste; carpet backings of SBR 
foam and emulsions; emulsions 
for the textile industry; insulating 


wall covering. Trade names: 
Elotex, Brigatex, |Sempatap, 
Clavitex. 


Verdyol International AG 
4123 Allschwil-Basel 
@ (061) 38 47 27 (i) 62665 


Manufacturer of: : a 
organic chemicals, soil stabiliz- 
ers, special fertilizers, 


for: erosion control, hydro- and 
aerial seeding, land reclamation. 


Plastics Industry 
Conveyors and Transmission 


Leder & Co. Lid. 

8640 Rapperswil 

@ (055) 21 81 71 875572 
Rapplon-Flat-Transmission 

Belts, Nylon Reinforced and Fric- 
tion Covers of Synthetic Rubber. 
Rapptex-Conveyor Belts made 
out of 100% Polyester Plies, Rigid 
Monofil Weft and Flexible Multfil 
Warp, Covers of PVC and Poly- 
urethane. 


Injection Moulds 


Injection moulded Components 
Schober Ltd., 4858 Wynau 





® (063) 49 22 12 168534 
Manufacture of high-precision in- 
jection molds and dies. The place 
for multicavity hot-runner molds 
with high shot capacity. Sam- 
pling on premises. Our USA 
branch: Penn-Erie Schober Inc., 
2315 W 23rd St., Erie, Pa 16506. 


- Technical Distributors - 


ANGST + PFISTER AG 

8052 Ziirich 

© (01) 301 20 20 [id 52633 

Europe's No.1 marketing organi- 

zation with subsidiaries in Ger- 

many, France, Italy, Austria. Part- 

ners of the industry for: 

— engineering plastics 

— sealing techniques and 
products 

— hydraulic and industrial hoses 

— shock and vibration products 

— power transmission elements 


Gummi Maag Ltd. 

8600 Diibendorf 1 

@ (01) 821 31 31 [J 53183 
Leading international traders and 
manufacturers of technical rub- 
bers and plastics, hydraulics and 
power transmission 


CARL SIGERIST AG 

8207 Schaffhausen 

© (053) 3 06 66 fk) 76395 
Manufacturers of automatic PVC 
swing doors for industrial build- 
ings, importers and traders of 
power-transmission elements, 
plastics, synthetic foams, noise 
protection and technical rubber 


a 


MADE IN SWITZERLAND 





Electrical and Electronic 
Industry 


O.Bartholdi AG 

Electric Motors 

5322 Koblenz 

@ (056) 46 12 57 [id 59920 
A.-C.Motors, Frequency Chang- 
ers, D.-C.Machines, Synchro- 
nous Machines, Emergency 
Generating Sets, Ready-Service 
Generating Sets, Special Drives, 
all types. 


CELLPACK LTD. 

CH-5610 Wohlen 

@ (057) 6 22 44 [id cpw 52699 

Cable-splicing Systems 

— Casting Resin Kits up to 10 kV 

— High-voltage Terminations up 
to 36 kV 

— Heat-shrinkable Cable Acces- 
sories 


Datwyler Ltd., 6460 Altdorf 

@ (044) 411 22 fk] 78691 dag 
Electrical cables of all types for 
high and low voltage; crane-, lift- 
and control cables; telephone 
wires and cables; HF and CATV; 
flameresistant cables “pyrofil”; 
heating cables for industrial and 
room heating; control systems; 
accessories; engineering. 


GLASER AG, 8617 Ménchaltorf 
@(01)9480703 [57885 glad 
Manufacturer of CAD Systems, 
Precision Plotters and Digitizers. 
Sales agencies in all major Euro- 
pean and overseas countries. 


ISMECA SA 
2300 La Chaux-de-Fonds 
@ (039) 23 70 77 (1952151 


Electronic counting units — fast 
and accurate counting of all 
kinds of small components 
Vibrators and feeding bowls — 
distribution devices for small 
parts — transistors — chips, etc. 
Development of special ma- 
chines — automatic, semi-auto- 
matic for assembly 


Siegfried Peyer Ltd. 

8832 Wollerau 

@ (01) 784 46 46 

Textile electronics 

Electric energy distribution sys- 

tems 

General contracting 

- Peyer polyester technology, 
transformer stations up to 
20 kV, distribution cabinets 

— Lightning protection 

— Earthing systems 


Spengler Electronic Ltd. 
Electrostatic Engineering 

4105 Biel-Benken 

© (061) 73 36 96 [1 63740 
Fieldmeter, lonizer. Static-Pro- 
ducer. Electrostatic Assist Sys- 
tem for Printing Industry. Surface 
Cleaner. lon Control. 


SELECTRON LYSS AG, 3250 Lyss 
© (032) 84 56 61 [x] 34469 
Electronic timers, programmable 
controllers and other industrial 
control equipment. 


A. Suter, P.O., 4015 Basle 

© (061) 38 40 80 [x] 64661 
Specialists for automatic epoxy 
casting equipment for electronic 
components. 


Trafag AG 

P.O. Box, 8708 Mannedorf 

@ (01) 920 40 55 [x 875128 
Quality thermostats, pressure 
switches and transmitters for 
temperature and pressure. 


Varioprint Ltd., 9410 Heiden 

@ (071) 91 34 41 fk) 71499 
Professional printed circuits for 
industrial purposes. 


Zellweger Uster Ltd. 

8610 Uster 

@ (01) 940 67 11 [x] 53587 
Textile electronics —- weaving pre- 
paration — ripple control for elec- 
tricity supply networks — traffic 
electronics — telecommunication 
(line-operated and wireless 
transmission and processing of 
data and information) — POLY- 
METRON physico-chemical con- 
trol systems for industrial appli- 
cations. 


fk] 875550 


Bringing 
Your Mind’s 
Eye 
into Focus. 
Fujica. 
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FUJICA ADG5 


¢Five-mode exposure automation plus manual control ¢Full-information LED viewfinder eAuto winder, 
auto strobo, data back, etc. system accessories *Wide variety of interchangeable lenses 


©1981 Fuji Photo Film Co., Lid 





MADE IN SWITZERLAND 





LEMO SA, 1110 Morges 

@ (021) 71 13 41 [id 24683 
LEMO connectors are available 
in 9 various sizes and made for 
applications such as coaxial, bi- 
axial, multipolar, mixed multi- 
polar/coaxial or high-voltage, 
unipolar for high voltage up to 30 
kV DC, thermocouple connectors 
with contacts made of ther- 
moelement material. 


PIERVAL S.A., 2732 Reconvilier 
@ (032) 91 31 56 [34676 


High-precision turned parts for all 
industries. Secondary-operation 
seretnient at OED EG: 









Thurnherr Broths 
CH-4015 Base 
© (061) 38 é 35 i5 












fi) 78702 
ment for text, 
facsimile. Secure 
ion systems. On-line 
analog and digital 
2 - sivilia an, military, 
Earinoscia and industrial appli- 
cations. 


Gfeller AG, 3018 Bern 

Telecommunications 

@ (031) 55 51 51 [132612 

- «atlanta», the electronic one- 
piece telephone set 

— Gfeller Line Concentrators, the 
pair-gain systems for rural and 
local telephone network appli- 
cations, with excellent world- 
wide reputation. 

- ic Sontro! Systems 


#1 CISD 4 ib i/el & 


Autophon AG 
Telecommunications 
8036 Zurich 
International Division 
@ (01) 35 85 35 
Telephone Sets 

Line Selectors 
Private Automatic Branch 
Exchanges 

Call Accounting Systems 

TV Screen Telephone 
Telephone Installations 

Alarm Transmission 

Remote Control Systems 

Staff Paging Systems 

Mobile Telephones for 
Motorcars 

Radio Transceivers 
Radiocommunication Systems 
Information Display Systems 
for Airports, 

Railway Stations, 

Banks, etc. 

Slow Scan Television Systems 
TV Monitoring Systems 


[53838 





BAG Turgi, 5300 Turgi 

@ (056) 23 01 11 [55523 
Modern, Decorative and Tradi- 
tional Lightings. Industrial Light- 
Fittings. Floodlights and Street- 
Lighting. Ignitors and Power 
Switches. 


Film, Photo-and TV Lighting 





OTT + WYSS AG, 4800 Zofingen 
@ (062) 51 70 71 [k)68160 
Lighting Equipment for Film, 
Photo and Television. 


Photo Darkroom Equipment 


OTT + WYSS AG, 4800 Zofingen 
@ (062) 51 7071 168160 
Darkroom and Laboratory Equip- 


ment 


The most important Exhibitions 
and Congresses in Basle 


25.4.-4.5.81 
65th Swiss Industries Fair 
with European Watch, Clock and Jewellery Fair 


25.4.-4.5.81 
9th European Watch, Clock and Jewellery Fair 
(within the Swiss Industries Fair) 


17.6.-22.6.81 
Art 12781 
12th International Art Fair (20th Century Art) 


8.9.-12, 9.81 
Ineltec 81 
10th Exhibition of Industrial Electronics, 
Electrical Engineering and Installation Technique 
with Swissdata 81 


8.9.~12.9.81 
Swissdata 81 
Exhibition Jor Data Processing in Technology 
and Reseurch (within Ineltec 81) 


23, 9,-28. 9.81 
Ne atura 81 


srd Inierne 


ionai Congress and Exhibition 


for practical and a applied natural therapy 
“ith congress) 


29,2 ~2,.10.81 
imac 81 


8th Inter: 


Hong) &. 


nibition of Laboratory, 


Ciemical Engineering, 


Measureme; 
in Che; 


‘nd Automation Techniques 
stry (with congress) 


Further details for exhibitors and visitors from: 
Swiss Industries Fair 
P.O. Box, CH-4021 Basle/Switzerland 


Se 





Official travel agent 


Telex 62 685 fairs ch 


swissair 4,” 
Official Carrier 


Precision 
Measuring Instruments 


Kistler Instrumente AG 

CH-8408 Winterthur 

@ (052) 25 28 21 1h) 76458 
Piezoelectric and piezoresistive 
measuring instruments for force 
in 1, 2 and 3 components, pres- 
sure and acceleration. 
Represented in 42 countries. 


Mettler Instrumente AG 

8606 Greifensee 

@ (01) 941 22 41 [id 54592 
Analytical, Top-loading and 


Carat Balances, Packaged Prod- 
ucts Control Systems, Electronic 
Piece Counting, Thermoanalyz- 
ers, Automatic Titrators. 


Spectrospin AG 

8117 Zurich-Fallanden 

@ (01) 825 48 55 [x] 54850 
Nuclear Magnetic Resonance 
Spectrometers, High Resolution 
and Superconducting Magnets. 


TESA SA, 1020 Renens 

@ (021) 34 15 51 [x] 24164 
Mechanical and Electronic Instru- 
ments, Complete Systems for Di- 
rect or Comparative Linear Mea- 
surement. In-Process Size Con- 
trol or Post-Process Classifica- 
tion and Inspection. 


Ophthalmic Surgical 
Instruments 


Grieshaber & Co. AG 

8203 Schaffhausen 

@ (053) 4 81 21 [hd 76515 
Manufacturers of the finest Oph- 
thalmic Surgical Instruments and 
Needles, since 1915. 


Optical and Opto-Electronic 
Industry 


Wild Heerbrugg Ltd. 

9435 Heerbrugg 

@ (071) 70 31 31 1377191 
The leading company for sur- 
veying insirumenis, photogram- 
metric equipment and stereo- 
microscopes. Service worldwide. 


Machine Industry 


DAVERIO LTD, 8031 Zurich 

@ (01) 44 51 51 [x] 52680 
Flour Mills and Silos, Animal 
Feed Mills, Pneumatic and 
Mechanic Conveying Systems. 


Escher Wyss Limited 

8023 Ziirich 

@ (01) 246 22 11 x) 53906 
Hydraulic Machines and Installa- 
tions, Machines and Plants for 
Chemical Processes, Foundry 
Products, Rolling Technology 
NIPCO. 


George Fischer Limited 

8200 Schaffhausen 

@ (053) 8 1111 {J 76222 
The activities comprise the de- 
velopment, production and dis- 
tribution of metal castings to cus- 
tomers specifications, finished 
ferrous and non-ferrous prod- 
ucts, machinery and engineering 
systems, and technical plastics 
articles. +GF+ also provides ser- 
vices such as the imparting of 


technological and economic 
know-how. 

Engineering and plant 
installations: 


+GF+ Machine Tools: Copy 
Lathes, CNC Lathes, End-Turning 
Machines, Linked Machine Tool 
Installations, | Work Drivers. 
+GF+ Foundry Equipment. 
+GF+ Centrifugal Shot-Blasting 
Machines. Woodworking Ma- 
chinery. Concrete Pipe Machines. 
RUT! Weaving Machines for ev- 
ery Yarn and Fabric. 


Hatebur Metalforming 
Equipment Ltd 

4153 Reinach-Basle 

© (061) 767770 [967003 hat 
Automatic high-speed coldform- 
ers and hotformers for chipless 
mass production of metal parts. 
Output rates up to 180/min., 
straight from coiled wire or bars. 


Machine Tool Works 
Oerlikon-Bihrle Ltd. 

8050 Zurich, Birchstr. 155 

@ (01) 316 22 11 (J 52147 


Machine Tools 
Precision Boring and Milling 
Machines (CNC) 
fea Machining Centers 

NC 


Horizontal Model SIRIUS 
Vertical Models ARGUS, 
VECTOR 

Spiral Bevel Gear Cutting 
Machines SPIROMATIC 

Bevel Gear Testing Machines 
Bevel Gear Lapping Machines 
Blade Grinders 

Quenching Presses 


Complete Braking Systems 
For Rail Vehicles as Freight Cars, 
Passenger Cars, Locomotives 
and Additional Equipment for 
the Railroad Industry. 


Plastic Machinery 
Tubular film plants with oscillat- 


ing vertical extruder ROTA- 
TRUDER® with screw diameter 
from 35 to 90 mm. 


Tubular film plants with horizon- 
tal extruder and internal bubble 
cooling for high capacity. Cas- 
cade twin-screw extruders for 
the manufacture of pipes, pro- 
files and plates of rigid PVC. 


Industrial Projects 
OERLIKON plans and constructs 
production facilities including 
turnkey factories in the field of 
metal-mechanical manufactur- 
ing. IPO services include all con- 
ceptional, planning and execu- 
tion work — from the feasibility 
study to getting production 
going. 


L. KISSLING & CO. 

Gear Works 

8052 Ziirich 

@ (01) 301 24 00 [id 56086 
High-quality gear drives for all 
industries. 

Special drives for ropeways and 
surface lifts. 

Service worldwide. 


Heinrich Schmid and Feinstanz 
Ltd., 8640 Rapperswil 

@ (055) 27 68 68 [x 875678 
Fine Blanking Presses 90-2500 
Mp, Fine Blanking Tools and 


Dies, Components, Decoiler- 
Straightener, Copy Milling 
Machines, Surface Grinders, 


CARBIDOR Tool Surface Impreg- 
nator. Sales agencies and after- 
sale service in all European and 
major overseas countries. 


SULZER GROUP 

Machines, components and com- 
plete plants for various indus- 
tries 

Sulzer Brothers Limited 

8401 Winterthur 


Swiss Locomotive 
and Machine Works (SLM) 
8401 Winterthur 


Escher Wyss Limited 
8023 Ziirich 


Bell Engineering Works Ltd. 
6010 Kriens 


The Burckhardt Engineering 
Works Ltd., 4002 Basel 


Transport 
Systems/Equipment 


SWISSRAIL Export Association 
P.O. Box, 8050 Ziirich 

@ (01) 311 50 25 fi) 52135 
SWISSRAIL unites more than 40 
manufacturers and consultants. 
The potential ranges from plan- 
ning and system design to the 
implementation of entire guided 
transport systems as well as their 
modernization or just the supply 
of components. 


Transport Equipment 


Swiss Locomotive and 

Machine Works (SLM) 

8401 Winterthur 

@(052)85 4141 [%J76131sImch 
Electric and Thermal Locomo- 
tives and Railcars, Gears for Spe- 
cial Vehicles, Industrial Gears, 
Light-Metal Castings. 


Textile Machinery 


K.Fassbind-Ludwig + Co. 

8646 Wagen b. Jona 

@ (055) 27 50 16 

[xl 875349 falu ch 

Tampon production machines 
Cotton swab forming machines 
Cotton pad machines. 


Jaeggli Machine Works Ltd. 

8404 Winterthur 

@ (052) 36 18 25 1) 76431 
Yarn Mercerising Machines 
Evaporating Plants for caustic 
soda, Open-width Processing 
Machines 


Leder & Co. Ltd. 8640 Rapperswil 
@ (055) 21 81 71 1875572 
Polydur, Polytan, Rapptex and 
Syntrel Spare Parts for Weaving, 





Spinning and Texturizing 
Machines. 

Textile Electronics 
Zellweger Uster Ltd. 
8610 Uster 
@ (01) 940 67 11 [ij 53587 


Testing and analysing equip- 
ment for the textile industry, par- 
ticularly laboratory instruments 
for the quality control of yarns, 
rovings and slivers. Electronic 
yarn clearing installations. Pro- 
cess control systems for the spin- 
ning mill. Computer-controlled 
data collection installations. 


Sewing Machines 


Fritz Gegauf Limited 

Bernina Sewing Machine 
Manufacturers 

CH-8266 Steckborn 

@ (054) 8 29 21 

Sewing machines for domestic 
and industrial use 


Machine Tools and 
Industrial Equipment 


AG fiir Automatisierung 

6962 Viganello-Lugano 

@ (091)51 2474 [73703 agfav 
Automatic and semi-automatic 
flute grinding machines for the 
production of twist drills, ream- 
ers, milling cutters, circular saw 
cutters, taps, end mills, taps and 
rotary burrs in tungsten carbide 
or HSS 

Automatic machines to grind the 
front of end-mills. Grinding 
machine for relief grinding of 
step-drills. 


Feintool AG Lyss, 3250 Lyss 

@ (032) 84 72 72 fk) 34301 
The leading Company in the field 
of the fine-blanking techniques. 
Manufacturers of Mechanical 
and Full Hydraulic Fine-blanking 
Presses 25...2500 Tons, Fine- 
blanking Tools and Components, 
Worldwide Sales and Service Or- 
ganization. 


Sauser Ltd., 4500 Solothurn 
Fabrikstrasse 4 

@ (065) 22 12 21 134171 
High-precision turned parts on 
300 Swiss sliding-head auto- 
matics, 80 secondary operation 
machines within a range of 0.3 to 
60 mm. Sales offices in UK, Swe- 
den, Germany, Denmark, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Taiwan. 


Hans Wyssbrod Ltd. 
2500 Bienne 8 

@ (032) 41 22 85 
NC-Machines: 
NC-Machining Centres 
NC-V/H Milling Machines 
NC-Turret Head Boring Machines 
NC-Boring and Milling Machines 
Conventional Machines: 

Flute Milling Machines for Tools 
(cutters, taps, twist drills, etc.) 
Multi-Spindle Milling Machines 
for Indexing Work 





fk) 34485 


This announcement from Citibank, N. A. is directed at the private investor. 


PEOPLE OF 


AFFLUENCE AND 


INFLUENCE 


HAVE ACOMMON NEED. 


When it concerns your financial affairs, then the 
need is for sophisticated international banking services. 
Services that help you protect, manage and effectively 
dispose of your various assets; that enable you to 
diversify your currency holdings. Services that, above 
all, identify and take advantage of international finan- 
cial opportunities not available to people of lesser 
resources. 


The International Services Division (ISD) of Citibank, 


N.A. fulfills this need. Operating as a separate unit 
within the bank, the ISD provides the private investor 
with an unrivalled range of personalized financial 


management, investment research, offshore trust/ 
estate administration and US real estate advisory 
services. 


An experienced ISD Account Officer will be detailed 
to personally advise and assist you in setting up an 
investment program tailored to your individual needs 
and situation. And through him the full range of 
banking, fiduciary and investment-related services 
offered by Citibank’s and Citicorp’s worldwide network 
are placed at your disposal. 


Whilst you are in Switzerland, why not arrange an 
appointment at any one of the Citibank offices listed 


services encompassing all aspects of international asset below? 


INTERNATIONAL SERVICES DIVISION 





CITIBAN& 





For private banking the world over 


Ziirich. Haus zur Enge, 
Seestrasse 25, 8002 Ziirich, 
PO Box 5081, 8022 Ziirich, 
Tel. 01 205 71 11 


Geneva. 16, quai Général-Guisan, 
PO Box 162, 1211 Geneve 3, 
Tel. 022 205511 








Lausanne. 22, avenue Mon Repos, 
PO Box 2760, 1002 Lausanne, 
Tel. 021 20 58 11 


Lugano. Corso Pestalozzi 9, 
PO Box 1080, 6901 Lugano, 
Tel. 091 23 26 21 


ISD offices also in: New York, London, Paris, Hongkong, Singapore, Bahamas, Channel Islands, Miami, Houston, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 






H.BAITER & CO. 

8355 Aadorf (Switzerland) 

@ (052) 47 10 21 [i 76675 
Leading manufacturer of: 
Machinist’s and Saw Files 

Swiss Precision Files 

Hacksaw Blades 

Rotary Burrs 


OB 


Usines Meétallurgiques de 
Vallorbe, 1337 Vallorbe 

@ (021) 83 21 21 

fi 24330 Limes CH 

The most famous manufacturer 
of Swiss Files, Milling Cutters, 
Metal Saw Blades. 





Beringer Hydraulik GmbH 
CH-6345 Neuheim-Zug 
@ (042)561212 [78816 becon 
- Power units, cylinders and 
electronically controlled 
valves for hydraulic passenger 
and goods lifts. 


Valves and other components 





Fraisa SA, 4512 Bellach 
@ (065) 37 12 15 fk) 34362 
Manufacture of Milling Cutters. 





Usines Métallurgiques de 
Vallorbe, 1337 Vallorbe 

@ (021) 83 21 21 

[fd 24330 Limes CH 


|_ Screw Machine Tu 


Albert Miller AG 
Kirchweg 31, 4500 Solothurn 
High-Precision Turned Parts, also 





Centerless Grinding, Milling, 
Threading and oiher Second 
Operations. 

Alfred Battig AG 


8400 Winterthur, Wartstr. 133 
@ (052) 25 27 69 [x 76617 
Special valves for stringent duty 
according your requirements. 






H.A.Schlatter AG 

8952 Schlieren 

@ (01) 730 09 51 fx] 53054 
Schlatter has offered for more 
than 60 years the most advanced 
technology in Resistance Weld- 
ing. 

We supply complete lines, know- 
how and service as well as spot-, 
press-, seam welders; butt- and 
flash butt welders, wire mesh 
welders, contact- and collector 
welders; radiator- and rail-weld- 
ing equipments. 

We are located 30 min from the 
airport “Kloten”. Your visit to 
H.A.Schlatter AG, Schlieren, will 
be to your benefit. 





Baumann & Co. Lid. 
8636 Riiti ZH 

@ (055) 86 12 12 {J 075606 
Precision springs for all pi 

from 0.41 mm {.004’ 
{1.73") wire dia 
torsion and fiat s 
wire forms fully 
produced. Valve spr 
















injection pump springs tor ¢ 
bustion engines. 





ALBE SA, 6982 Agno-Lu, 
@ (091) 59 13 71 $4 
Albe supplies complete © aris 
for the economic large-scale ro- 
duction of Ball-Pens and Fibre- 
Pens. 

High-output Machines for the 
manufacture of Ball-Point tips. 
Fully Automatic Refill-Filling and 
Assembly Machines. 











Factory Equipment 


EMAG NORM Erismann AG 

8213 Neunkirch SH 

@ (053) 6 14 81 

Steel Drawer-Units 

Steel Storage-Racks with and 
without drawers 

Steel Shelf-Systems 

Stee! Office Furnitures. 


Office Equipment 


Hermes Precisa, International SA 
1400 Yverdon 

© (024) 21 23 31 fx) 24440 
Manufacturers of Typewriters, 
Pocket and Desk-Top Calculators, 
Office Computers, Peripheral 


Data Processing Machines. 
Swiss Quality Office Equipment 





~ Bridge/Building 
, Equipment 


ea 









Hans Baumgartner + Co 
CH-8702 Zollikon-Zirich 
@ {01)69 41 24 


[155620 
Automatic door operators 





eae pase aS 


Stienen & Tréhler AG, 3001 Berne 

© (031)25 4355 [33260 mapa 

~— VARITEC Meta! Building Sys- 
tems for warehouses, hangars, 
factories, cold stores, etc. 

— VARITEC Space Frame Systems 

— Storage Shelvings/Racks/Inst. 

— Space-saving Parking Systems 





Meto Bau Ltd. 

5303 Wiirenlingen 

@ (056) 98 26 61 
Branch office in Zurich 
Okenstr. 4, 8037 Zurich 
@ (01) 363 14 55/56 
Field of Activity 
i{Home and Expori) 
Design, fabrication, erection of: 
Structural Steelwork 

Industrial buildings, multistory 
buildings, rail and highway 
bridges, hangars for big planes 
Heavy Platework 

Fuel storage tanks, steel silos for 
clinker, cement, alumina, etc. 
Sewage Treatment Plants 
Mechanical equipment for large 
sewage treatment plants, com- 
pact type sewage treatment units 


Building Documentary 


Swiss Building Documentary 
Service, Blauen 

@ (061) 89 41 41 {62681 
The most important collection of 
building technology data in the 
whole of Swiss industry. The es- 
sential task of the Swiss Building 
Documentary Service is to act as 
the vital link between the ar- 
chitect and the building industry. 
A smooth organizational struc- 
ture ensures that this function is 
carried out efficiently. 


54684 
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Financial Services 





Gassner Trust Company Ltd. 

im Sand 424 

Fi-9495 Triesen (Liechtenstein) 

© (075) 26633 [k)77733 gasvz fl 

Office hours: 9-12, 14-17 

-- investment Advisers 

- Portfolio Managers 

~ Company Foundations 

- Tax Advisers 

- International Real Estate 
Agents and Developers 

Members Chamber of Com- 

merce Germany-—Switzerland, 

Arab-Swiss Chamber of Com- 

merce, IFA, etc. 






SR REET EI SONA S z 
SWISSAIR AUDITING LTD. 

P.O. Box 8058 Zurich-Airport 

@ (01) 810 15 45 (%)52407-zrhztsr 
Auditing, Accounting and Book- 
keeping, Tax consulting, Founda- 
tions of business enterprises and 
all other fiduciary functions 


MADE IN SWITZER 





id 


A.Strasser & Co. 

P.O, Box 116, 8034 Ziirich 
@ (01) 252 37 11 [J 58219 
Active Portfolio Supervision and 
Management, Fiduciary  Ser- 
vices, Financing, Money Market 
Transactions 

Write for Brochure: 
SWITZERLAND AS A FINANCIAL 
CENTRE 


Advertising/Marketing 
Public Relations 


HEINZ HEIMANN S.A. 
1204 Genéve 

4, rue de la Tour-de-I'lle 
@ (022) 21 08 66 

ff) 289711 hhsa ch 


CR r 
ere 





Zutter Sommer Marketing A.G. 
Dornacherstrasse 210 

4018 Basle 

@ (061) 35 09 20 [x] 62050 
Full-Service Marketing Organiza- 
tion (Planning, Research, Adver- 
tising, Sales Promotion, Public 
Relations). 9 affiliated offices in 
Europe. 

Bas 
ADMERCA Ltd., 8032 Zurich 
Minervastr.46 © (01) 4700 44 


Translations 


ITLA, Box 43, 8702 Zollikon 

(01) 63 75 85 59259 vario 
Impressive references. All in- 
house _ staff. Communicating 
word processors. English and 
German. 


JEM text, CH-5649 Hermetschwil 
@ (057) 57477. Round the clock 
service. English-German typing 
and translating: novels, auto- 
biographies, plays, engineering 
surveys, etc. Microcomputer for 
easy editing and _ phototype 
setting. 


. Genevalndustry.__ 


Office for the Promotion 

of Geneva Industry (O.P.1.) 

1227 Geneva 

@ (022) 42 42 44 289080 opi 
O.P.I. offers a free service by in- 
dustry specialists to help you 
find the supplier or manufacturer 
you are looking for. Visit our 
large permanent exhibition and 
see a selection of high-quality 
products from 140 firms at Rue 
Boissonnas 9. 


Personnel Consultants 


BFK Personnel Consultants 
for Banking and Financial 












Careers Ltd. 

P.O.B. 2191 P.O.B. 29 

8023 Zurich 1211 Geneva 1 
@ 01/2113180  %022/32 7400 
fx] 813123 bfk [id 23401 bfk 


We specialize in the recruitment 
and placement of Financial 
Executives and Personnel for 
Banks, Industry and Commerce. 


Engineering Consulting 


AROKA AG, Althau 489 
CH-5303 Wirenlingen 
@ (056) 98 23 49 [)54684 metoch 


Nuclear Installation Engineering 


— Planning of all plant installa- 
tions 

—- Design of piping, cable trays 
and other electrical installa- 
tions, ventilation systems, sup- 
porting structures, etc. 

- Numerical and experimental 
strength analyses 


We help you to organise and 
coordinate these activities and in 
addition will be able to do a sub- 
stantial part of the work. 


Buss Ltd. Basle, 4133 Pratteln 

@ (061) 81 54 41 [i 62472 
Licensing, design, construction, 
commissioning of plants produc- 
ing fluorine chemicals, chloro- 
carbons, phosgene, Bis-A, poly- 
mers, resins. Continuous mixing, 
compounding, pelletizing sys- 
tems. Spherical storage tanks, 
drying units, gas/liquid reaction 
units. 


LAND 


Electrowatt Engineering 
Services Ltd. 

P.O. Box, 8022 Zurich 

@ (01) 2516261 [153709 ewng 
85 years of international experi- 
ence in consulting, planning, en- 
gineering and project manage- 
ment for power generation and 
distribution, land and water man- 
agement, transportation and 
communications, civil and _in- 
dustrial engineering. 


Hepatex AG, 9630 Wattwil 

@ (074) 6 10 10 {71526 hpa 

Specialized Consultants in: 

— Technology Transfer 

— Patent and Trademark 
Licensing 

— Technical Assistance in Textile 
Industries 

— Textile Laboratory Equipment 


Inventa AG 

8023 Zurich 
Stampfenbachstrasse 38 

@ (01) 363 32 33 [id 53088 
Consulting, contracting, plan- 
ning, management, engineering, 
construction, commissioning of 
industrial plants. 

Licensing and integrated ser- 
vices in the field of chemicals 
and biomass chemistry, synthet- 
ic fibres and yarns, polymers and 
plastics, food, environment pro- 
tection. 


Liebherr Installations 
Industrielles S.A. 

Rue de I'Industrie 19 

CH-1630 Bulle 

@ (029) 3 11 50 [id 36636 lia ch 
Licence manufacturing of the 
whole range of Liebherr construc- 
tion machines (cranes, ex- 
cavators, bulldozers, concrete 
batching plants and mixing units) 
and domestic appliances (re- 
frigerators, freezers). 

Project planning, contracting, en- 
gineering, management for 
turnkey plants in the whoie world 
and in accordance with the 
specific situation. 


SOCIETE GENERALE POUR 
L'INDUSTRIE (SGI) 

Consulting Engineers 

71, av. Louis-Casai 

1216 Geneva (Cointrin) 

@ (022) 98 66 11 [iJ 22044 
Complete range of consulting 
and project management ser- 
vices: 

Energy, Hydraulic Works, Roads, 
Railways, Airports, Water Sup- 
ply, Pollution Control, Urban/ 
Regional Planning, Geotechnics, 
Telecommunications, Industrial 
Developments. 


Swissair Photo & Surveys Ltd. 
Obstgartenstrasse 7 

8035 Zurich (Switzerland) 

@ (0041) (01) 363 33 33 

ffx) 53314 srrch/Photoswissair 


Specialized engineering service 
in aerial photography, photo- 
grammetric mapping, geodetic 
ground surveys and cartography. 


Engineering/Contracting 


Cora Engineering Chur AG 

7000 Chur, Sagenstrasse 97 

@ (081) 22 35 25 [hd 74687 

- Quality Improvement 

— Plant Revamping 

— Operation and Maintenance 
Management 

Chemicals — Fertilizers - Food - 

Synthetic Fibres 


GEILINGER LTD. 
CH-8401 Winterthur 
© (052) 84 61 61 (i) 76731 
General Engineering and Gener- 
al Contracting in the fields of in- 
dustrial and administration 
buildings, plants, hotels and hos- 
pitals on a turnkey basis. 
Manufacture and erection of 
steel structures and metal-cur- 
tain walls. 
Operational areas: 


Europe - 
Africa — Middle East. 





Krebs & Co Ltd Zurich 

CH-8002 Zurich 

Claridenstrasse 20 

@ (01) 202 69 05 kJ52453 
Worldwide chemical process en- 
gineering/contracting/consulting 
to the chemical and electrochemi- 
cal industries. 

Feasibility and project reports, 
engineering (process, mechani- 
cal, electrical, civil), equipment 
supply and inspection, construc- 
tion supervision, plant start-up, 
contract management, financing 
assistance. 


Rust Prevention 


SFS, CH-9435 Heerbrugg 
@(071)70 11 11 77149 
Swiss high-duty rustproofing 


systems without the use of lead 
or acids. Efficient coats of paint 
for prevention and _ rust-treat- 
ment. Completely new advance 
in maintenance techniques. Write 
or phone for samples and de- 
tailed leaflets. 


Road Surface Maintenance 


Wirtgen AG, 6403 Kiissnacht SZ 
% (041) 81 34 61/62 fx) 78389 
World's leading company in road 
maintenance, Recycling, Repav- 
ing, Remixing and Milling. 


Environmental Engineering 


VON ROLL LTD. 

Environmental Engineering 

Division 

Neugasse 223, 8005 Zurich 

@ (01) 44 12 41 [152653 

Worldwide engineering and con- 

struction of turnkey plants of any 

size for the treatment of: 

— municipal and industrial solid 
waste by combustion or com- 
posting, 

— municipal and industrial waste- 
water by mechanical, biologi- 
cal and chemical processes, 

— municipa! and industrial sew- 
age sludge, especially by di- 
gestion, pasteurization, dewa- 
tering, drying, combustion and 
composting. 


Alternative Energy 


AROKA AG, Althau 489 
CH-5303 Wiirenlingen 
@ (056) 98 23 49 [k)54684 meto ch 


Solar Programme 


Development of new methods 
for collecting and storing solar 
energy (flat plate collectors, tiles, 
wall and roof elements) as well as 
development of passive solar 
energy components, e.g. window 
foils. Project planning of large 
solar installations, in particular 
for arid regions. 


Shipping and Forwarding 








DANZAS Ltd., 8021 Zurich 
Buckhauserstrasse 28 
@ (01) 54 37 51 [kX 53928 


Full Rail, Road, Sea and Air Car- 
go Services, Freight Consulting, 
Project Management —- world- 
wide. 


General Transport Ltd. 
4002 Basle (Head Office) 
@ (061) 42 88 00 
Worldwide Forwarders 


162155 





Your solution for logistics: 
JACKY MAEDER GROUP OF 
COMPANIES 

World Headquarters 

8058 Zurich-Airport 

@ (01) 816 11 11 [J 56052 
Rail, Road, Air and Sea Forward- 
ing; Marco-Polo and Euro-Polo 
Air Charters and Groupage; Phys- 
ical Distribution; Warehousing; 
Project Management; Hanging 
Garment Traffic; Travel Agency. 





PANALPINA 

World Transport Ltd. 

Head Office P.O.B 243, 4015 Basle 
@ (061) 39 29 99 [x] 62046 
5 continents — 1 forwarder 


ae a er 
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If you like driving, 
you will love 


the Saab 900 Turbo Sedan. 


What do you demand of an executive performance car? Be sure the Saab 
900 Turbo Sedan has it. 

Classic lines to set the right tone. 

A second-generation turbo-powered erigine to thrust you effort- 
lessly ahead when it’s time to pass. And to give you up to 100 km of hard 
driving on 10 litres of fuel. 

An ergonomically-designed, heated driver's seat; asymmetric 
instrument panel: filtered fresh air intake and sound insulated interior to 
take the stress out of driving. 

Front wheel drive, rack-and-pinion steering and optimum weight 
distribution. 

Crush zones front and rear, and a dozen other important satety 
features built into the basic design. 

If you are working or living abroad, you have the opportunity of 
buying a Saab 900 Turbo Sedan advantageously through Saab IDS. 

We take care of the paperwork, and leave you to enjoy your new | 
performance car to the full. If it isn’t love at nak scene i sci be love at first 
drive. ae ss aa sera, 



























| Tos Saab International & Diplomat Sales. 


Saab Scania AB Saab Car Division, 
, S-611 81 Nykdping, Sweden. 


| Yes, | would like some more information on Saab IDS, 
and especially.the Saab. 900 Turbo Sedan. 
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Worth more than their weight in gold 


Even this actual 18th century scale, designed to measure accurately the gold content of coins, 
could not estimate the true value of these CORUM timepieces. Made with authentic gold coins, for instance 
the German 20 mark piece, the U.S.A. 20 dollars, the French Napoleon III 100 francs and the English GeorgeV £1, 
their value far exceeds the gold content. In fact, what they are really worth will only be evident as time goes by. 
As fathers pass them on to their sons. From century to century. For their quality is measured 
in generations, not in years. 


& 
Oe, ewe de CORUM 


Maitres Artisans @ Horlogerte 
SUISSE 


Les Spéciales , an unprecedented collection of distinctive models, created by CORUM’s master craftsmen. 
A feature reassuring to progressive minds — now also available with an electronic quartz movement, and water-resistant. 


In Switzerland exclusively in Basel: GRAUWILER. Bern: ZIGERLI & IFF. Crans s/Sierre: GREGOIRE SAUCY. Davos Platz: LE PANACHE. 
Fribourg: GRAUWILLER. Genéye: CLARENCE. Genéve airport: WATCH SHOP. Gstaad: R. VILLIGER. Klosters: SCHAUERTE. Lausanne: GRUMSER. 
La Chaux-de-Fonds: MAYER-STEHLIN. Locarno: ZENGER. Lucerne: ADAM. Lugano: STEFFEN. Montreux: FRANCIS ROBERT. Neuchatel: PFAFF. 
St. Gallen: ENGLER. St. Moritz: EMBASSY. Thun: FRIEDEN. Zermatt: SCHINDLER. Ziirich:; BEYER. Vaduz: ADRIAN HUBER. 


and at the finest jewellers in the world. For a brochure write to Corum 2301, La Chaux-de-Fonds, Switzerland 





